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Dear Members, 


We are happy to report 
greater interest in our 
Christmas Club for Christ 
appeal. However, results 
have been far, far short of 
the goal we set out to at- 
tain. Nevertheless, we are 
confident our good friends 
of the Missions will bring 
success. 


We offer a few letter 
quotations. The first is 
from a child filled with 
missionary zeal. 


"Thank you for my nice 
Missal and Mite Box. I 
will fill the box for next 
Christmas. I took my Mite 
Box and Missal to school to 
show Sister and the chil- 
dren. Sister explained it 
and some were anxious to 
help the Missions. I am 
sending twenty-six names 
for enrollment. I will talk 
to them during the year so 
they won't forget to put 
their pennies in the 
boxes." 

Two sisters pen this 
paragraph: "We feel this 
little deed will not be 
very much but it may help 
someone. Please send two 
Mite Boxes. Is it all 
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right if we put more than a 
penny in every day? We 
know all are trying to do 
their part so we want to do 
our part." 

The third is from a new 
friend who is confused: 

"While my question is 
still in mind I would like 
to ask about it. I came 
across The Sign. In it was 
a letter about the Christ- 
mas Club for Christ. My 
question involves the bank. 
Is a penny a day to be 
saved during Advent or all 
year long? If just in Ad- 
vent, please send me a bank 
when the time comes. If 
all year long, send me one 
right away so I can get 
busy filling it. It isa 
wonderful work and may God 
heap His graces on you." 

Of course, the Mite Box 
may be used all year long. 
Many members fill the bank 
twice in a year, mailing us 
a check or money order. We 
are sorry we caused this 
confusion. 

Dear Friends, we need 
you. Please, now, enroll 
your name and the names of 
two or more mission-minded 
friends in our Christmas 
Club for Christ. 


Fh Emmmanrial QTD 


: Please enroll these names in your Christmas 
mite boxes. 
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Timely for You! 
An Enduring Gift 
| for Your Friends 





GOD'S OWN METHOD 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P.,S.T.D. 


The Atonement of Christ is God's 
Method of our At-one-ment with 
Him. 

Theoloay for the Mind and the Heart in 
the parlance of the day. Price $2.00 


(Postage prepaid on prepaid orders) 


"In preparing this book, Father McDonough 
has done a great service for souls.” 


From Preface by 


ARCHBISHOP CUSHING OF BOSTON 


“An Ought-to-be Best Seller" 
—Thinker's Digest 
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The Month of Mary 


Read this story of 


Dominic 
of the Mother of God— 


—the Passionist who received 
Cardinal Newman into the 
| Church. 





Send 10¢ tor the 48-page 
| pamphlet— 


“THE APOSTLE 
of 
THE SECOND SPRING” 


THE SIGN BOOK DEPT. 
Union City N. J. 
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> Hallett Abend was born in Portland, 
Oregon. He attended Stanford Univer- 
sity and became City Editor of the Los 
Angeles Times. For over fifteen years he 
was Far Eastern correspondent for the 
New York Times and has been a Pulitzer 
Prize winner. Among his many books 
are Ramparts of the Pacific, Treaty 
Ports, Chaos in China, Reconquest, etc. 


> Rev. John J. Barry is Vice Rector and 
Professor of English “Literature at St. 
Francis Seminary in Wisconsin. The au- 
thor of many articles that have appeared 
in Columbia, Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Catholic World, and Catholic Di- 
gest, Father Barry received his Ph.D 
from Marquette University. 


> Dorothy Park Clark, resident of Ken- 
tucky, has written five historical novels 
in collaboration with Isabel McMeekin 
under the combined pen name “Clark 
McMeekin.” One of them, Show Me A 
Land, is being made into a movie by Sol 
Lesser. Mrs. Clark is also the author of 
a mystery novel, Roll, Jordan, Roll, 
which came out last December. 


> The forum this month is filled by 
Col. John Thomas Taylor and William 
Henry Chamberlin. Col. Taylor. has 
been director of the national legislative 
commission and legislative counsel for 
the American Legion since its founda- 
tion. He is a native of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Chamberlin is a lecturer at Hav- 
erford College and at the Harvard 
School of Overseas Administration and 
is the author of The Russian Enigma, 
The Ukraine, etc. 


> Fulton Oursler, novelist, playwright, 
lecturer, is at present a Senior Editor 
of Reader’s Digest and onetime Editor 
of Liberty. Perhaps he is best known 
from his radio broadcast as The Peo- 
ple’s Reporter. He is a native of Balti- 
more and a lawyer by training. 

> The short stories this month are by 
Robert Cormier, who is an alumnus of 
the Fitchburg Mass. State Teacher's Col- 
lege and who is now working on a 
novel; Peter Marie Hines—and Peter is 
her real name—who has five little girls 
and a successful newspaper and radio 
past; and Jill O’Nan, who is also mar- 
ried, has four children, and has ap- 
peared in several national magazines. 

> Charles J. McGill, an alumnus of 
Boston College, worked for some time 
on the New York Times. At present he 
is Associate Editor of the Bridgeport 
Post and Telegram. 
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IN THE making of the peace, attention is concen- 
trated almost exclusively on national boundaries, 
reparations, forms of government, and spheres of 
influence. The human person has become so cheap 
and insignificant that the victims of war are given 
scarcely a moment's consideration. The human being 
has reached a new low of degradation; “man’s in- 
humanity to man” is such that we would have to go 
back to the pre-Christian era to find anything com- 
parable. 


There are probably more people in bondage today 


than at any time since slavery was an accepted. 


institution. It is difficult to determine the exact num- 
ber of prisoners of war, as some countries are natur- 
ally loath to publish figures on their human holdings. 
It has been reliably estimated, however, that the 
total is still in the neighborhood of 6,000,000, dis- 
tributed chiefly among the Russians, British, and 
French, who use prisoners as cheap labor. While 
we had 300,000 German prisoners at one time, we 
have released all but a few hundred. A large per- 
centage of them were turned over to the British and 
French. We needn't feel any moral superiority, how- 
ever, as in the Yalta Agreement, over the signature 
of our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, we agreed 
without qualms or qualifications to the “use of Ger- 
man labor’’—or slave labor, as we used to call it 
when the Nazis did it. 


NNO BETTER off than the prisoners of war are the 
displaced persons, huddled together in most cases 
in what are really concentration camps. Their plight 
is even more pitiable than that of the PW’s because 
among them are women, children, and the aged. The 
U. S. Department of State estimates that there are 
1,250,000 DP’s in the world today, most of them in 
Europe. There are none in the Soviet zones, as the 
Communists quickly solve such human problems by 
liquidation or labor camps in Siberia. 

Since the DP’s cannot go back to their countries 
of origin without facing death or worse, we must do 
more than provide them with food and temporary 
shelter. We must find homes for them. We have the 
money and the means to settle a goodly percentage 
of the DP’s—all, if we wanted to—and our moral 
leadership would inspire co-operation from other 
nations. There is hostility to the DP’s in certain quar- 
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Inhuman Bondage 





ters because they are thought of as Jews and Com. 
munists. The fact is that only one in five is Jewish 
(if that be a crime) and many of them are in thei 
present predicament because they are anti-Com 
munist. A very large percentage are Catholics. 























A TYPE of human bondage prevalent behind the 
iron curtain is imprisonment for political offenses, 
These prisoners are people who for some reason 
or other are considered hostile to the regime in power 
or unsympathetic to the ruling Communist Party. 

Recent reports indicate that in Yugoslavia and Bul 
garia alone there are at present 630,000 such prison 
ers. They are used as laborers at extremely difficult 
and dangerous tasks and are subjected to torture, 
starvation, and generally inhuman treatment. In this 
matter the puppet regimes of these two Balkan coun 
tries are copying the example of their master, Soviet 
Russia, where an estimated 10 to 20 million political 
prisoners are confined to labor camps in the Arctic 
and in Siberia. 

There is not much we can do about the political 
prisoners except to publicize the facts in what will 
probably be a futile effort to shame the shameless 
perpetrators of such inhuman deeds. But as Catholics 
and Americans we should raise our voices in an 
effort to secure freedom for the prisoners of war 
and homes for the displaced persons. By silence we 
give consent to the pagan attitude of indifference 
which prevails today. 

We have an obligation as Christians to these peo 
ple groaning in slavery, looking out from behind bars 
or through barbed-wire entanglements, waiting in 
hope or despair for the day of their deliverance. They 
are our fellow men; they have immortal souls; they 
are endowed as we are with "the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness”; they are children of 
our Father in Heaven; our brothers in Christ and 
members of His Mystical Body. If we refuse them 
aid, we refuse it to Christ who has identified Himse 
with such as these. , 
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EDITORIALS 


In Pictures 


International 
Archbishop Vachon admires a model of the shrine being 
erected for the Marian Congress to be held at Ottawa in 
June. Making a peaceful world requires Mary’s prayers. 


European 
Necessity is the mother of invention. There is a short- 
age of cars and gas in Rome but this father finds a 
means of taking his children to the zoo on a holiday. 
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TanD COMMENT 


And In Print 


If the immigration bars were let down, it is estimated that 
some 14,000,000 Italians alone would seek to emigrate to the 
United States. The present annual immigration quota from 
that country is 5802. From 
Greece comes the estimate that 
over 30,000 people have asked 
for visas. The quota for that 
country is 307 a year. So bogged 
down is the present immigration situation that even those 
who claim American citizenship find it almost impossible to 
return to this country. In Rome they are told to “come back 
in a year,” and in Warsaw the delay is fifteen months. The 
Associated Press reports that aside from would-be immigrants 
there are possibly 30,000 war-stranded American citizens 
overseas. Many of these will have to wait two years or more, 
by official estimates, for screening, renewal of passports, and 
transportation. It can be readily seen from this how few 
foreign nationals are being admitted. During the first post- 
war fiscal year only about 40,000 were allowed in. The total 
annual quota is 153,879. It will be scarcely hall exhausted 
in the current fiscal year. 

It is one thing to lament over the fate of people who are 
homeless, without fortune, without country. It is one thing 
to send .them food and clothes. But it is another thing to 
refuse them sufferance to land on our shores. The basic test 
of charity is not to give the needy a handout, a meal now 
and then. It is to give a man a chance to rehabilitate him- 
self, to get another start in life. This is the plea of thousands 
who look with longing toward. our land of freedom and 
opportunity. And all the objections on the score that these 
people are “riffraff,” or Communists, or Jews, or that they 
will undermine the high status of American labor, ring pretty 
hollow when it is remembered that they are fellow human 
beings, made in the image and likeness of the same God 
after whom we are fashioned. They are our brothers and 
they are in want. 

As a matter of fact, these would-be immigrants are not all 
“riffraff.” Many of them are craftsmen, many are professional 
men and women. We have the authority of Mr. Richard C. 
Raymond, adviser on displaced persons to the Department 
of State, for the statement, “Only about 20 per cent of the 
displaced persons are Jews, and the charge of Communism 
is an obvious slander.” As for the labor objection, New York 
State Industrial Commissioner Edward Corsi has stated that 
a recent State Department of Labor survey showed that New 
York alone could absorb 50,000 displaced persons without 
“interfering in the least with the labor market.” 

It is high time that the United States made up for its loss 
of leadership in resettling the peoples of the world who have 
no home, no country. Other lands, especially South American 
countries and Australia, are doing their part. It is time we 
did ours. It is not a question of harboring millions who 
would like to come. It is a question of doing our part in 
aiding the thousands who have to go somewhere. The bill 
introduced in Congress last month by Representative Wil- 
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The Immigration Law 
Must Be Amended 
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Eyes on Greece, focal point of the stop-Russia policy. Rep. 
Eaton of House Foreign Affairs Committee and Dean 
Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, plan necessary steps. 
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The shadow of a sickle is an ominous threat. Greeks and 
Turks don’t like it. And we don’t like to see it there. 
Truman’s check-Communism doctrine requires no apology. 




























Bevin, Marshall, Molotov, and Bidault at Moscow. The 
Big Four can’t make lasting peace alone. They must seek 
and accept the co-operation of the smaller nations. 
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liam G. Stratton, of Illinois, deserves to be passed. He would 
amend the present immigration laws to the extent that the 
United States would admit over a four-year period up to 
400,000 displaced persons now in former UNRRA camps in 
Europe. He estimates there are 850,000 such persons. For a 
Christian there can be no argument over the objective of 
this proposed legislation, only over its limitations. 


A man cannot live on patriotism. He cannot feed his family 
on it, educate his children, provide for old age and the 
hazards of sickness. Like all laborers, the government em- 
ployee is worthy of his hire. 
And this holds for the agents 
of the Federal Bureau of In. 
vestigation. To make this fun- 
damental fact correspond with 
dollar-and-cents realities, Senators Styles Bridges and William 
Langer have co-sponsored S.715, a bill pending in Congress 
now which would give retirement benefits to veteran agents 
of the FBI. This bill would, in effect, make it possible for 
any agent of the FBI who has at least twenty years of service 
and has attained the age of fifty to retire with an annuity 
equal to 2 per cent of his average basic salary (for the five 
years preceding retirement), multiplied by the number of 
years of service (not exceeding thirty years). This means that 
a fifty-year-old FBI special agent in the $7500 bracket who 
has served the Bureau for twenty years could retire on $3000 
a year for the rest of his life. 

Such legislation is appallingly necessary. The lack of suffi- 
cient financial remuneration has created a problem that has 
threatened the high efficiency of the FBI. The immediate 
problem is how to halt the continued exodus of experienced 
agents who are understandably attracted by the more lucra- 
tive jobs offered by private industry. 

It is hoped that with a decent retirement annuity in effect, 
the cream of the FBI will not have to look elsewhere for the 
means to insure security in their old age. And it is only fair 
and just that the FBI—the most efficient and deserving per- 
haps of all federal employees—be given such security, security 
that is commensurate with the exacting character and _ haz- 
ardous nature of their service. It is a shameful thing that 
men who have given the best years of their lives to so useful 
and dangerous a service in the Government, should be forced 
to look elsewhere for financial returns sufficient to provide 
for old age. 

The wisdom of this bill is beyond question. Its passage 
will contribute powerfully toward the stabilization of the 
Bureau, will raise it to the status of a true career service. It 
will increase efficiency and make for yet higher standards. 


The FBI's S.715 
Merits Support 


Back in the days when federal price control was being casti- 
gated scornfully as the archenemy of American business and 
the meddlesome disturber of our industrial peace, it was 
corfimonly said that the fear of 
inflation was a bugbear stirred 
up by a bungling administra- 
tion which was becoming in- 
creasingly bureaucratic and en- 
joying the experience. Those who campaigned for abolishing 
rather than amending the OPA laws were intolerant of any- 
one who doubted their supposedly indisputable contention. 
It was repeated with tiresome insistence that once controls 
were removed and a brief upsurge in prices had had its flare 
and then spent itself, our business economy would be stabi- 
lized under the protective aegis of free competition. The 
controls were lifted; the upward march of prices began; and 
the marching still goes on. So much so that even those who 
were surest about the predicted return to normalcy are be- 
coming panicky about prices. 

With latest statistics indicating that the price of basic 
necessities is $3 per cent higher than it was in January 1946 
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Price Reduction Is 
Industry’s Job 
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and 7 per cent higher than last September, it is clear that 
jabor’s wage gains, gotten over the last year and a half, have 
been systematically eaten up by the increased cost of living. 
Consequently we already hear, and can anticipate hearing 
sill more, demands for higher wages as important contracts 
come up for renegotiation. Impetus is given to this new 
round of wage demands by the rosy story recounted day after 
day on the financial page. Business is having a heyday. 

Industry's profits for 1946, with a few notable exceptions 
like automobile and aircraft production, have far surpassed 
1945 figures—in some cases by as much as 100 per cent. The 
average increase for 1511 companies engaged in 45 different 
manufacturing industries as reported in the April letter of 
New York’s National City Bank was 36.5 per cent. The retail 
trades fared better still; 170 companies having a net income 
of $596,663,000 after taxes, were included in the report; their 
average increase in profits was more than 100 per cent over 
1945. The oil industry, coal and metal mining, and quarry- 
ing showed an average increase of 28.8 per cent. And esti- 
mates for the first quarter of 1947 show the figures still 
dimbing steadily in the profit columns. 

In the face of these figures it doesn’t require any special 
astiteness to see that American businessmen are in a position 
to bring about much-needed price reductions if they really 
want to do it. They rebelled against the discipline imposed 
upon them by governmental price-fixing regulations. Now 
they give every evidence of being unwilling to discipline 
themselves. They have earned extraordinary gains and they 
show little desire to let the public share in the boom. Of 
course they rationalize their unwillingness to cut prices by 
overstressing their uncertainty about the future; possible de- 
mands for higher wages, unforeseen tax liabilities, arbitrary 
increases in the cost of raw materials, constant danger of 
aippling strikes—all these are blamed for the industrialists’ 
reluctance to cut into their own profits and thereby bring 
some relief to the consumer. We think it is time for indus- 
trialists themselves to take the initiative in promoting general 
welfare. And right now price reductions should have a 
priority on their immediate attention. 


Happily, the prospects for avoiding a threatened business 
recession are not all gloomy. Within the last few weeks out- 
standing industrial leaders have spoken, and in several cases, 
acted to lift up a few hopeful 
signs on the horizon. Fowler 
McCormick of the Internation- 
al Harvester Company cut 
prices to the extent of twenty 
million dollars a year on the principle that a company’s 
customers should profit by its prosperity. Earl Bunting, presi- 
dent of the NAM, called upon its 16,000 members to practice 
similar business “statesmanship.” E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
warned 600 members of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion that fantastic prices being asked for paper are a direct 
blow at the free enterprise system. And Jack Straus, president 
of Macy’s—largest department store in the world, even went 
so far as to purchase space in newspapers for full-page ads 
stating his company’s views on the need of price reductions. 

All this is encouraging. But underlying even the most 
hopeful statements of American industrialists is a spirit 
which takes the edge off anyone’s enthusiasm for the pros- 
pects of a new era of peaceful prosperity. That spirit is a 
spirit of naked pragmatism. There is little or no mention 
of’morality or justice or even fair play. Whatever concern 
we find manifested over the price and profit pattern is 
founded on the fear that the boom will become a business 
breakdown if the pattern is allowed to continue developing 
along its present lines. That fear is at least well founded. 
And it can stimulate men to bring about some of the changes 
which ought to be motivated by sound thinking on social 
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Good, But Not 
Geod Enough 














Belligerent John L. Lewis lays down the law to a Sen- 
ate Committee. Less belligerence would help labor 
more in view of pressure exerted for restrictive laws. 


These Korean girls are demonstrating the sitting posture 
deemed proper to a Korean lady in public. Koreans make 
good Christians. But Russia dreams of sovietizing them. 





Color is no bar to success in French politics. Witness 
Gaston Monnerville, president of Parliament’s Council 
of the Republic. In racial tolerance we lag behind France. 
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Georges Bidault greets Father Laberge, pastor of the only 
Catholic Church in Moscow. Communists prate about free 
speech, but they’re afraid to let Christ’s gospel be heard. 


Henry Wallace, Elliott Roosevelt, Harlow Shapley, 
and Jo Davidson. They hear no evil, see no evil, speak 
no evil—but only when the culprit is Soviet Russia. 
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justice rather than by merely self-interested business policies 
But fear of a bust is a shaky foundation on which to build, 


‘ stabilized economy. Even what Mr. Bunting calls busines 


“statesmanship” is a poor substitute for the solid props of 
Christian morality. 


In a recent book, which has received much unmerited praise 
from smart but shallow thinkers like Philip Wylie and Ber. 
nard De Voto, a psychiatrist and a newspaper reporter team 
up to paint a very dismal pie 
ture of the modern womap, 
(The book is called Modem 
Woman—the Lost Sex; and'we 
don’t recommend it.) From their 
diagnosis the woman of today emerges as a sadly frustrated 
creature, a bundle of neurotic drives, an aggravating puzle 
to herself and everyone else. Deprived of the halo of dignity 
which once crowned the self-sacrificing “homebody” and not 
finding the satisfaction she hoped to achieve from competing 
with men in the business world, modern woman is described 
as a floundering malcontent who is at a loss to know just 
what role she is meant to play in this aggressive atomic age, 

So much prestige can be gained nowadays in literary 
circles by presenting an old problem in new terminology, 
preferably psychological jargon, that the worst disservice you 
can do to a neopagan prophet is to point out that the answer 
to his problem is already contained in traditional morality, 
And we can anticipate small thanks from authors Lundberg 
and Farnham when we say that if modern woman is a prob- 
lem, she is not a problem without an answer. And it is an 
old answer. ; 

Each year during the month of May the Catholic Church 
asks all her children to pay special tribute to a woman. Not 
just because that woman is the tenderest of mothers and the 
loveliest of queens. Not just because her pure soul is the pride 
of angelic courtiers and her flawless beauty of body un- 
matched among all the daughters of men. Not just because 
this peerless lady will enrapture the hearts of grateful sons 
throughout a long eternity. We are asked to pay tribute to her 
for this reason above all else: that when God wanted to do His 
greatest work on earth He needed the help of a woman; and 
she was the woman He chose. The Son of God became in- 
carnate in the womb of a little village maid. It was her flesh 
and blood which gave Him the body He needed for the 
redemption of the world. From the day a spotless virgin said 
yes to a divine proposal, womanhood has been placed on a 
pedestal from which it can never fall. For a woman named 
Mary gave Christ to a world miserable without Him. 

But Mary is not the only woman whom the Son of God 
has brought into His scheme for giving Himself to the world. 
She alone gave physical birth to Christ but she would be the 
last to claim that she alone has the work of bringing Christ 
to the world. Christ’s coming among men is not limited to a 
span of years in the first century and to an obscure corner 
of the Palestinian countryside. The Word of God is always 
becoming flesh; always intent upon fashioning men unto His 
own likeness; always eager to take up His abode in human 
souls so that men may live and think and love, not by their 
own egocentric drives, but by His spirit of perfect filial devo- 
tion to the Father. And in achieving this extension of His 
Incarnation, He still calls for the help of women. He may 
entrust: His priestly ministry into the hands of a few men, 
but the chiding, the prodding, the coaxing, the inspiring 
which, humanly speaking, account for most of the Christli- 
ness on earth—all this blossoms in the hearts of women. They 
lead the way to holiness. And when they falter on the way, 
a Christian culture dies. Whether they are in the home or in 
the marketplace, taking letters from a boss or chatting in a 
cocktail lounge, Christian women always have the work of 
bringing Christ to the world. Taken seriously, that work is 
a sure guarantee against frustrated lives. 


Modern Women and 
Mary’s Career 
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Russian and American soldiers have hot cocoa together at 
the famous 38th parallel which divides Korea into two zones 


Press Ass’n 
Korean children enjoy having their picture taken by a Red 
Cross girl, but the Korean masses resent armies of occupation 


Old Pledges and New Plans 


FFICIAL announcement that the 
Oe Unuen States, Congress willing, 
will spend about $600,000,000 in the 
rehabilitation and industrialization of 
Korea during the next three years 
signals the first step toward meeting 
an old debt which this country has 
long dishonored. 

For too many decades the American 
people were indifferent to the fate of 
the Korean people and gave them 
scarcely a thought except to help some 
mission or philanthropic project. But 
in the minds of the Korean people 
America always bulked large, and in 
spite of many disappointments the 
Koreans, even during their forty years 
of captivity by Japan, continued to 
hope and even believe that eventually 
America would bring them freedom and 
help them to set up an independent 
state. 

Four times the United States has made 
solemn written pledges to Korea, and 
four times these pledges have been 
broken. The American Government 
was guilty on three occasions. The Soviet 
Government was guilty in the fourth 
instance, and it is the American Govern- 
ment which now plans to do all that 
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By HALLETT ABEND 


is possible, short of war, to make good 
the fourth promise. 

Half a century ago our country and 
the government of the then Kingdom 
of Korea shared a treaty in which the 
United States was pledged to use its 
best efforts to prevent any “impair- 
ment of the territorial or administrative 
integrity” of Korea. 

But the United States had only re- 
cently become an overseas colonial 
power. Our position in the Philippine 
Islands was not strong, whereas Japan 
was an expanding and aggressive na- 
tion hungry for more territory. In 1904 
Japan attacked Czarist Russia and at 
once completed the military occupation 
of Korea as a base upon the Asiatic 
mainland. Washington made no pro- 
test. 

Japan won the war against Russia 


Fir half a century Korea 
has looked to us for help in its 
fight for independence. That 


help may be coming at last 


in 1905 and at first made a pretense 
of intention to move out of Korea. 
However, the Japanese Government 
soon announced that thenceforth all 
of Korea's foreign affairs would be 
handled from Tokyo. Next she pro-- 
claimed a protectorate over what was 
called “The Hermit Kingdom,” and 
finally, in 1910, openly annexed Korea 
and made it part of the Japanese Em- 
pire. The United States did nothing; 
did not even send a paper protest. 
We simply closed our Legation in Seoul 
and came home. 

Indeed, there was nothing else that 
we could do, for three years prior to 
annexation, by one of those “deals” 
that make secret diplomacy so great a 
menace to world peace, we had granted 
Japan a free hand as regards Korea. 
It is almost a miracle that the Korean 
people have forgiven us for this du- 
plicity. 

William Howard Taft, later President, 
but at that time Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, was sent to the far Pacific 
in the summer of 1905, ostensibly on 
a mission to the Philippine Islands. 
However, Taft’s real mission was to 
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try to alleviate American-Japanese ten- 
sion, and in July he “stopped over for 
sightseeing” in Japan. On July 29, he 
signed a secret “memorandum” with 
Prime Minister Katsura in which he 
promised approval from Washington of 
“Japan's suzerainty” over Korea in re- 
turn for which Katsura promised in 
writing that Japan had “no aggressive 
intentions” toward the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

During the First World War the 
Korean people, who were then fright- 
fully oppressed and exploited by the 
Japanese, thought they had reason for 
hope. President Woodrow Wilson an- 
nounced as one of the war aims of the 
Allies “self-determination for small peo- 
ples.” 

“Surely,” the Koreans said to them- 
selves, “that means us.” So they organ- 
ized monster peaceful demonstrations 
and parades. They carried immense 
white banners inscribed with black 
characters four feet high proclaiming 
‘Long Live Woodrow Wilson” and 
“Long Live Self-Determination.” 

Within six weeks hope was dead. 
The Japanese suppressed all of ‘the 
demonstrations ruthlessly. Their soldiers 
and gendarmes repeatedly opened rifle 
fire upon parades of unarmed Korean 
men, women, and children. Nearly 
50,000 Koreans were killed, and nearly 
200,000 more were herded into con- 
centration camps only a little less in- 
human than those the American Army 
discovered at Dachau and elsewhere in 
Germany in 1945. The civilized world 
was shocked at the nature of heavily 
censorec. reports from Korea, but not 
even the American Government sent 

formal protest. 

In January, 1905, the first President 
Roosevelt wrote in a memorandum: 
“We cannot possibly interfere for the 
Koreans against Japan. They could not 
strike one blow in their own defense.” 
The same conviction. seems to have 
been held in Washington at several 
later dates. 

The years dragged on, and Korea 
seemed to have no basis for hope of 
ever being freed from powerful Japan. 
Their independence movements failed 
time after time. Their leaders fled to 
various havens abroad. Those of the 
people who could get out of the coun- 
try by secretly crossing the borders at 
night fled to Manchuria, to North 
China, to eastern Siberia. 

Then, in the late summer of 1941, 
Korea again had reason to hope. The 
Atlantic Charter was announced to the 
world and it contained the definite 
promise that “all peoples shall have 
the choice of the form of government 
under which they shall live.” Korean 
patriots believed that the United States 
and Great Britain, in effect, pee 
them their independence. 
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Late in 1943, when President Roose- 
velt, Premier Churchill, and General 
Chiang Kai-shek met at Cairo, the 
promise was made specific. One of the 
announcements made at the close of 
the historic Cairo Conference was that 
Korea should have her independence 
“in due course.” 

But the promises made at Cairo were 
largely betrayed at the conference held 
at Yalta in February 1945. At Yalta 
Premier Stalin bargained shrewdly, and 
induced Roosevelt and Churchill to 
promise, as part of Russia’s price for 
eventually going to war against Japan, 
that Russia should be entitled to the 
military occupation of the northern 
half of Korea—everything north of the 
38th parallel—-while American armies 
would occupy the southern half of that 
hapless country. Both armies are there 
today, the tension between them grows 
by the day, and both are bitterly re- 
sented by the masses of the Korean 


people. 


HE United States now belatedly 
plans upon overdue rehabilitation 

of Korea, not primarily as an act of jus- 
tice due to the long-suffering Korean 
people, but as part of the world-wide 
attempt to “contain” Soviet Russia 
from further expansion and aggression. 
Our new policy toward the onetime 
Hermit Kingdom should win the lik- 
ing and confidence of the Korean peo- 
ple, if for no other reason than that 
it differs so markedly from the policy 
of Russia in the northern half of that 
bisected country. This half was Korea’s 
richest and most heavily industrialized 
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Two Koreans near Keijo Post Office. They still dream of Korean independence 


area, but the Russians have treated 
northern Korea, not enemy territory, 
just as harshly as they have treated 
eastern Germany. They have stripped 
the factories and sent the machinery 
into Siberia. 

Moreover, Russia stubbornly refuses 
even to begin to live up to the unan- 
imous decisions concerning Korea 
which were reached at the Moscow 
conference in December 1945, attended 
by Byrnes, Bevin, and Molotov. Those 
agreements specified that the two halves 
of Korea should be rejoined at once, 
that a provisional Korean government 
should be established, and that this 
regime should function under an in- 
ternational trusteeship which was to 
exist for not more than five years. The 
latter provision envisioned a period of 
tutelage in administration for Korean 
leaders, 

Immediately after the Moscow agree- 
ment was reached, there was convened 
in Seoul a joint American-Russian con- 
ference designed to put the Moscow 
terms into effect. The Seoul meetings 
lasted for two and a half months, but 
day -after day the Russians refused 
to agree to any single point, and in 
the entire ten weeks the only agree- 
ment reached was that once in every 
week Russian-censored mail might be 
exchanged between southern and 
northern Korea. Even this concession 
was broken less than three months later, 

This continued bisection of Korea 
has had terrific economic effects upon 
the country. Because of geographical 
considerations most Korean railways 
and highways run north and _ south, 
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and the flow of trade has been en- 
tirely disrupted. Southern Korea, largely 
agricultural, depended upon the out- 
put of the industrial north for many 
essential articles, and the north de- 
pended upon the south for much of 
its foodstuff. Even if free communica- 
tion could be resumed immediately, the 
country would suffer a prolonged eco- 
nomic paralysis, for in northern Korea 
the Russians have copied their policy 
in Manchuria and have removed most 
of the essential machinery from mines, 
heavy-industry factories, sawmills, and 
great hydroelectric developments. 


MERICAN forces in Korea, at last 

reports, did not exceed 55,000 men, 
while known Russian forces in the 
northern half of the country total 
190,000 men. Under virtual martial law, 
the Russians are busily engaged in erad- 
icating every vestige of nationalistic 
sentiment in their half of the country, 
and they and their Korean agents are 
busy trying to spread Communist doc- 
trines in southern Korea. In the north, 
free speech, freedom of assembly, and 
a free press are sternly forbidden. Huge 
pictures of Lenin and of Stalin: cover 
most of the vacant walls. Koreans may 
not go from village to village without 
Russian passports, and stern penalties 
are inflicted upon any Koreans who are 
detected listening to radio broadcasts 
originating anywhere outside the Rus- 
sian-occupied zone. 

Communist propagandists in the 
United States make much of the fact 
that the Russians have “divided the 
land” amongst the poor peasants of 
Korea. The truth is that the peasants 
are worse off today than they were 
under the Japanese. The Russians con- 
fiscated all large land holdings, turned 
them over to communes, and the com- 
munes permit only pro-Soviet peasants 
to have plots of ground to till. Even 
these “fortunate” farmers are forced 
to pay what is called a tax, 50 per cent 
of their crops, to the communes. 

In the American zone the people 
enjoy freedom of speech, of press, and 
of assembly, and this liberal policy 
makes the work of Soviet propaganda 


easy. Financing their propaganda and 
their anti-American activities was made 
easy for the Communists too. They de- 
clared worthless in their zone all of 
the Japanese-issued Korean paper 
money, and then confiscated all they 
could find—about five billion yen worth 
—and issued substitute paper Korean 
ruble notes in their place. In the Amer- 
ican zone, however, the old Japanese 
money is still in use. By this simple 
device the Russians piled up a fund 
of five billion yen for use against the 
American occupation authorities. 

The basic error of American policy 
in Korea, and the one which has earned 
us so much Korean ill will, was the 
decision to keep the southern half of 
Korea in what is called the “Japanese 
administrative zone.” Thus every order 
issued from General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters in Tokyo designed to punish 
the Japanese, a conquered enemy peo- 
ple, applies automatically to the Amer- 
ican zone in Korea—and the Koreans 
were never our enemies. Under this 
inequitable system Korea is cut off from 
foreign trade, and Korean money is 
barred from international exchange. 
The Japanese, at least, have a govern- 
ment of their own and have been per- 
mitted to hold elections. There have 
been no elections in Korea, and -the 
country has no government of its own, 
in either the southern or northern zone. 
Russia steadfastly refuses to consider 
the setting up of the Korean govern- 
ment envisioned at the Moscow con- 
ference in December 1945, except under 
the impossible condition that such: a 
government must not contain a single 
individual who has ever even criticized 
Communism or the Russian policy of 
occupation. 

Meanwhile, American policy in Korea 
has been one of weak-kneed appease- 
ment, in that the public activities of 
all anti-Communist Koreans were dis- 
couraged or even prohibited. Naturally, 
this left the field of politics and prop- 
aganda largely in the hands of Rus- 
sian agents or sympathizers—financed by 
that five billion yen. Presumably, under 
the new policy of openly opposing the 
spread of Communism in Greece, 





A Realist 


> An elderly lady made a career of spreading 
sunshine among the inmates of a prison. Stop- 
ping outside the cell of a convict on one of her 


visits she attempted to cheer him. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make,” she 


recited, “nor iron bars a cage... . 


“No,” the prisoner interrupted, “but they 
Charles Waters 


help, lady, they help.” 
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Turkey, and Korea, this line of action 
will be abruptly altered, and genuine 
Korean nationalists, patriots, and lib- 
erals will be encouraged to emerge 
and strive for leadership. 

It will not be surprising if, in addi- 
tion to the proposed use of $600,000,000 
in American money to rehabilitate the 
country, the United States should also 
set up a functioning government in 
southern Korea and then act as sponsor 
to have that government admitted to 
membership in the United Nations. 
Russia would probably try to use her 
veto, and would rally the votes of 
Poland and other satellites in opposi- 
tion, but the move would at least give 
the new Korean regime a right to 
present its case against Russia for 
the consideration of the world. 

Korea is important in the Far East. 
The country has a population of about 
26,000,000 and an area of 85,000 square 
miles. In other words, it is as large 
as all of New England, with half of 
New York state added. Moreover, Korea 
is rich in coal, gold, and other minerals 
and has immense timber and _ fishery 
resources. The country has twenty-nine 
seaports, all open the year through. 


USSIA tried to get Korea half a 

century ago, when she obtained 
a foothold in Manchuria. In fact, it 
was Russian moves in Korea in the 
early years of this century which so 
alarmed Japan that the island empire 
embarked upon the Russo-Japanese war. 
This struggle ended by Japan grabbing 
absolute control of all of Korea and 
of most of South Manchuria. Today 
Japan is out of both areas, but the 
Russians, thanks to the promises made 
at Yalta, have regained most of what 
the Czar’s government lost in 1904-05. 
Today Russia is solidly entrenched in 
northern Korea, and if we weaken or 
move out there is no doubt that Mos- 
cow would soon control all of Korea. 

The Koreans are an able people. 
For forty years they successfully resisted 
Japan’s attempts to Japanize them. 
Neither terrorism, oppression, nor 
bribery availed the conquerors. More- 
over, the Koreans are unusually hos- 
pitable to Christianity. There are more 
than 500,000 Christian Koreans, which 
is a very high percentage compared to 
the percentage of Chinese and Japanese 
Christians from the much larger popula- 
tions of those countries and the much 
greater scale of missionary efforts in 
China and Japan. 

For the United States to bend its best 
efforts toward putting Korea on its feet 
economically and politically would not 
only be the belated carrying out of - 
promises long betrayed and the ful- 
filling of Korean hopes long deferred, 
but would be sound international 
politics. 





Fear stabbed Yeninka. The brighter 

the sun the darker the shadows. She 

dreaded the shadows this day might 
bring Ludi 
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ENINKA opened her eyes, awak- 
ened by the rays of the sun. The 
wrist watch, which had slipped from 
under her pillow and lay chill against 
her arm, pointed to six o'clock. The 
small, cold touch reawakened the fear 
in her. For a moment it was a formless, 
woman fear. Then she remembered. 
This was the day They were coming. 
She glanced across at her daughter's 
bed. Ludi had not troubled to take off 
the flounced bedspread and it was now 
tangled, cocoon fashion, around her 
body. Yeninka got up, her bare toes 
curling on the cold linoleum floor. She 
retrieved the wrist watch from among 
the tousled bedclothes and held it to 
her ear. Satisfied it was still going, she 
fastened it on her wrist below the 
rumpled flannel sleeve. Then. still 
barefoot, she plodded from the room. 
As she had suspected, the kitchen 
stove was out. Yeninka prodded the 
dead embers, hopeful of a last spark. 
“Ach,” she thought, “a bad omen.” She 
padded over to the umbrella stand 
below the kitchen roller towel and 
slipped her chilled feet into a pair of 
rubbers. The dread of the day ahead 
settled in her, chilling her more than 
the cold. 

When the stove was burning briskly, 
Yeninka put on the kettle. Then she 
righted the coffee cups and_ plates 
which had been inverted when the 
breakfast table was set the night before. 
Satisfied with her preparations, she 
started for the bedroom. But the twitter 
of birds outside stopped her. She went 
to the window and leaned out. 

The misty north light blurred the 


_ outlines of the rococo decorations on 


the tenement’s eaves. But by squinting 
Yeninka could make out the shape of 
the small round nest fastened in the 
curve of a scroll. 

“Good morning,” she called softly in 
Polish. “Get up, slugabeds. See . . . it 
is almost seven o'clock.” She held up 
the arm with the wrist watch to them. 
An excited cheeping answered her, but 
the light was too poor to see the spar- 
rows. “So . . . you know the time, eh? 
Shameless ones, get up!” 

She climbed back into the kitchen. 
The friendly nearness of the birds had 
cheered her. She glanced again at the 
wrist watch, then held it anxiously to 
her ear. It was ticking—cheerful and 
steady. 

By the time Yeninka had dressed, the 
bedroom was warm from the spring 
sun. She had not put on her company 
dress—it was far too early—but she 
already wore her corset and her lace 
corset-cover. Only her feet showed no 
Sign that this was The Day. They 
were still encased in the oversized 
rubbers. 

Noiselessly, except for the squish- 
squash of the rubbers on her feet, 
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Yeninka went over to her daughter’s 
bed. Ludi was still asleep and Yeninka 
stood watching, unsuspected. Ludi’s 
yellow hair, fresh-washed for the occa- 
sion, spread like a halo behind her 
head. Her face, relaxed in deep sleep, 
lost its young-girl look and seemed in- 
finitely childish and vulnerable. Watch- 
ing, Yeninka’s heart turned. 

Almost as young and just as vulner- 
able Yeninka had looked sixteen years 
before when she had sailed from the 
Old Country. There had been no 
friendly hands waving farewell to her; 
no fields misty with spring green to see 
and carry away in her mind’s eye. Only 
the gray and cluttered docks and the 
skeleton form of a derrick rising ignobly 
over all. She had left her homeland 
because Stefan, her husband, had want- 
ed to find riches in the New World. 
But the riches had eluded them and 
they had lived alien and aloof, their 
dreams binding them. to the old home- 
land and only Ludi belonging to 
the new. 

Until now. Until Today. 

The fear came back and with it anger. 

“Ludi—” she shook her daughter's 
shoulder, “Ludi, get up.” She spoke, as 
usual, in Polish. 

Ludi yawned and burrowed deeper 
into her cocoon. The movement shat- 
tered the symmetry of her hair and it 
cascaded over her face. 

“Ludi!” Another shake. 

“Yes, Mama?” 

The sunlight twinkled at Yeninka 
from the tiny gold case of the wrist 
watch. She quickly drew her hand from 
Ludi’s shoulder and put the watch to 
her ear. The steady, cheerful tick-tick 
assured her that the shaking had not 
broken it. Her anger evaporated. 

“Get up, Ludi,” she said in English. 
“It’s ‘most eight o'clock.” 

Suddenly Ludi sat up, her fourteen- 
year-old body emerging straight and 
lovely from its cocoon of bedclothes. 

“Mama. Oh Mama! It’s today! 

“Yes, it’s Today. And They'll all be 
here before you’ve had your breakfast 
if you don’t hurry.” 

“Is breakfast ready? Where’s Papa?” 

“He went before I got up. He said 
because it’s Today he’d stop at Leni’s 
and have breakfast there. He didn’t 
want me tired before They came.” 

Ludi stretched, yawning, and stopped 
childishly in the middle of her yawn 
to watch the pattern the sunlight made 
of her wiggling fingers on the wall. 


Vestas had looked 
for coldfiess in her adopted 


land and had found just what 
she expected—until today 


“How good it’s such a nice day, 
Mama.” She wiggled her fingers more, 
experimentally making new patterns. 
“See how bright the sun is—the shadows 
stand out sharp and clear.” 

Fear stabbed Yeninka. Ay-ee. The 
brighter the sun the darker the shadows. 
She dreaded the shadows this bright 
day might bring her Ludi. 

At breakfast everything was disjoint- 
ed with excitement. Ludi set the butter 
in the sink and the dishpan on the 
table. She would reach for the sugar 
and stop half way to run over to the 
stove and hug her mother. 

As the girl’s excitement increased, 
Yeninka’s. panic rose. Finally she could 
no longer stand it. Im the midst of 
shaking the fire down she stopped and 
with the poker still in her hand sat 
down at the table. 

“Ludi—be quiet a moment. I must 
talk with you.” 

“Yes, Mama?” Some of Yeninka’s fear 
entered Ludi, and the flushed bright- 
ness faded from her face. 

Yeninka searched in her mind, try- 
ing to think how she could explain her 
fear to Ludi. 

“Ludi—you know what a Polack is?” 

“Sure, Mama. We're Polacks.” 

Pain twisted in Yeninka with such 
force that the hand holding the poker 
trembled. 

“Who's called you that—the other 
children in school?” Her voice was 
tight with anger. 

“Oh, I don’t know who, Mama. 
Everybody knows about Polacks. Gee,” 
she giggled. “I even wrote a jingle 
about it.” Ludi saw the tenseness in 
her mother’s face. “Do you mind being 
a Polack, Mama? I thought you liked 
Poland so.” 

“Poland—that’s different. But Polack 
—that’s a mean word.” 

“Jeepers, Mama.” It was a strange con- 
versation, Yeninka speaking Polish and 
Ludi answering mainly in English. 
“You sound just like Miss Lipscomb. 
It ain’t, I mean, it’s not a mean word 
unless you mean it mean. And nobody 
much does, except when they're mad. 
It’s sort of like a nickname. Like me 
being called Ludi.” 

Yeninka frowned, readjusting her 
ideas. Thoughtfully she studied the 
poker tip, running it along the loose 
space between her bare foot and the 
rubber. 

“Tell me again, Ludi, how you got 
the watch.” 

“I told you, Mama. It was a prize 
for a Mother’s Day essay.” She smiled 
shyly. “That’s why it seemed so extra 
right to give it to you for a Mother's 
Day present.” 

“And your essay—it was about me?” 

“Sure.” Ludi tried to break the ten- 
sion with a feeble joke. “How many 
mothers do I have?” 
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“And what did you say again?” 
“Oh, just what you told me so often 
—about you leaving home where every- 
thing was green and you only wore 
shoes on Sunday, to come here because 
it was a new world.” 

“You shouldn’t have said that—about 
the shoes. Only on Papa’s farm did we 
go without shoes.” 

Ludi looked uncomfortable. 

“I know, Mama. I didn’t mean to 
write about that. But somehow I got 
talking to Miss Lipscomb and it slipped 
out and then... then she said I 
should put it in because it was so 
tre-men-dous— people uprooting them- 
selves so and coming here and_yet 
making such good Americans and hav 
ing such fine American children.” 

The apprehension of the morning, 
that these people would come and find 
her smart Ludi had only a foreign 
peasant woman for a mother, eased. 
But a new suspicion entered Yeninka’s 
mind. Probably these people were com- 
ing to make fun of her or—worse yet— 
to see a woman who only wore shoes 
when she went on the street. 

“But I still don’t understand, Ludi. 
Why are They coming?” , 

Ludi looked embarrassed. “Don’t ask 
me, Mama. It’s a secret.” 

Yeninka’s suspicions crystallized. ‘Tell 
me—tell me right away, Ludwina,” she 
said angrily. 

“Gee, don’t get mad. You see—well, 
the day after I won the watch Miss 
Lipscomb noticed I didn’t wear it. So 
I had to tell her I gave it to you ahead 
of time for Mother’s Day. And she said 
any mother who could inspire a teen- 
age girl to give away a watch must be 
a wonderful person.” 

“Yes? But why should all them Com- 
mittee Women come here?” 

Ludi didn’t answer. She made circles 
with her spoon in her empty plate. 

“Answer me, Ludwina.” 

“Gee, Mama. . .” 

“Answer me.” 

“Well, you see it’s sort of a com- 
mittee representing Mills City. Every 
year they choose a mother whose life 
they feel is an inspiration to other 
mothers. They name her the: Mills 
City Mother-of-the-Year. They’re com- 
ing here to tell you that you’ve been 
chosen the Mills City Mother for this 
year . . . gee, Mama, you shouldn’t 
have made me tell you.” 

Yeninka was stunned. She, the for- 
eigner—named Mother-of-the-Year. Em- 
barrassed by the unaccustomed tears, 
she hurriedly went to finish shaking 
down the fire. 

“Ludi,” she said over her shoulder. 
“Go to the bedroom and get my shoes— 
stockings, too.” 

“Yah, Mamuska.” 

“Speak English, Ludi,” Yeninka said 
sharply. 
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WAY from the maddening 
A crowd and hectic action on the 
diamond, most Major League ball- 
players are very ordinary indi- 
viduals who spend their spare time 
developing their secret talents. 

Like the white-collared business- 
man, industrious factory worker, 
and hard-toiling laborer, these 
Disciples of the Diamond are also 
Mr. Average Citizen and enjoy 
many pleasant moments steeped in 
a particular hobby. 

John Berardino, peppery in- 
fielder for the St. Louis Browns, 
for instance, likes to read and 
write. poetry. Pitcher Rube Fischer 
of the N. Y. Giants is adept at re- 
pairing watches, while his teammate 
twirler, Bill Voiselle, raises game- 
cocks. 

John M. Corriden, Sr., coach of 
the N. Y. Yankees, attends trials 


-in U. S. courts as an off-duty stimu- 


lant. And while coach Corriden 
sits absorbed in legal lingo, Jeff 
Heath, St. Louis Browns outfielder, 
stalks the dense woodland around 
Washington’s Mt. Rainier hunting 
for wild game with a bow ‘'n’ 
arrow. 

American League batters seldom 
cause Gordon Maltzberger, Chi- 
cago White Sox hurler, as much 
mental anguish as crossword puz- 
zles. Pipe collecting is the fascin- 
ating avocation of pitchers Preacher 
Roe of Pittsburgh and Blix Don- 
nelly of the Phillies. 

‘Walt Judnich, fleet-footed _ fly- 
chaser of the St. Louis Browns, 
sets a fast pace as a horseback rid- 
ing enthusiast. Footwork, too, pro- 
vides a pleasant pastime for Ed 
Stanky, Brooklyn infielder—foot- 
work, that is, in the form of 
boxing. 

Eddie Mayo, veteran Detroit in- 
fielder, finds plastic engineering 
exceptionally enlightening. Some- 
day Sibi Sisti, Boston Braves stellar 
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A SIGN SPORTS STORY 


BASEBALL’S HOBBY LOBBY 


shortstop, hopes to surround his 
home with a wooden fence built 
with all the broken bats he is cur- 
rently collecting. And Jim Bagby 
Jr., lanky Pittsburgh right-hander, 
delights in drawing cartoons. 

When they are not tossing curve 
balls, pitchers Phil Marchildon of 
the Philadelphia A’s and Hal White 
of Detroit are out solving the 
slants of nature’s snow-covered 
slopes on skis. 
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Radio announcers are the pet 
diversion of Bobo Newsom. The 
veteran Washington mound ace 
likes to imitate em. And big Bill 
Zuber enterf@ins his Boston Red 
Sox teammates with quaint Dutch 
tales heightened by dialect. 

A flair for interior decorating 
and painting is the extracurricu- 
lar pursuit of Roy Hughes, last 
year’s fancy Phillies performer. 

Baseball, too, has its share of 
musicians. Eddie Basinski, Pitts- 
burgh infielder who looks like a 
clergyman and plays the violin like 
Rubinoff, once had an opportunity 
to study at the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, N. Y. He 
spends the off-season giving re- 
citals at weddings, dances, and 
church functions. Infielder Mickey 
Wittek of the N. Y. Giants and 
Art Passarella, American League 
umpire, also fiddle away their free 
moments playing the Stradivarius. 

Blazin’ Bob Feller, Cleveland’s 
fireball hurler, likes to sing hill- 
billy songs while strumming his 
guitar. Upon occasion, Feller har- 
monizes with Oscar Melillo, coach 
of the Indians, who is an accom- 
plished accordionist. And Bob 
Kennedy, Chicago White Sox third 
baseman, excels with the xylophone. 

Dick J. STEDLER. 
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‘Toward 


TT esiicants foreign policy 
has created a strange array 


of backers and opponents 


N pursuit of my trade, which is that 

of a newspaperman, I was compelled 
to follow closely the hearings before the 
foreign policy committees of the Senate 
and the House on President Truman’s 
proposal to help Greece and Turkey 
maintain their independence by furnish- 
ing economic and limited military as- 
sistance. As I listened to the debate— 
the testimony of witnesses for and 
against the proposal, the comments of 
committee members, and the speeches of 
Senators and Congressmen and other 
public men—it seemed to me that some- 
one must have turned back the clock 
and that I was-listening to the wrangle 
that raged over the various short-of-war 
measures of the late President Roosevelt 
to aid Britain and France fight the Axis 
powers, before Japan catapulted us into 
the war. 

Nearly all the arguments for the Tru- 
man proposal and nearly all the objec- 
tions had a familiar ring. American 
opinion was divided again along ap- 
proximately the same lines. And the 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


same epithets were being hurled. Pro- 
ponents of the Truman policy were 
calling the opponents “‘isolationists,” 
and in turn the opponents were calling 
the proponents “interventionists.” 

Only the line-up of the opposing 
forces was different. The cores of the 
warring camps were about the same as 
in the prewar years, 1937 to 1941, but 
each side had attracted recruits from 
the other. Men who had stanchly up- 
héld Roosevelt's policy of “quaran- 
tining” the Axis aggressors were strenu- 
ously opposing Truman’s policy of 
“quarantining” Soviet aggression. And 
men who had opposed Roosevelt were 
supporting Truman. Adding to the con- 
fusion, those who had changed sides 
were arguing that what had been black 
in the years from 1937 to 1941 now was 
white. 

Before the entrance of the United 
States into World War II, opponents of 
the aid-to-the-allies policy comprised in 
the main Middle Western and Western 
Republicans, Democrats representing 
big city constituencies with large Ger- 
man populations, pacifists, the McCor- 


mick-Patterson press, and newspapers in - 


the isolationist hinterland. A typical ex- 
ponent of the Midwest Republican view- 
point was former Governor Alf M. 
Landon of Kansas. Even Wendell Will- 


Henry ‘A. Wallace, who strongly backed Roosevelt “‘interventionism,” 
now echoes Soviet spokesmen against the “Truman Doctrine” 


International 


a New Foreign Policy 


kie, who started out with misgivings, 
appeared to have convinced himself by 
the time his campaign for President en- 
tered its final phase in 1940 that the 
European war was no threat to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

Many of these same groups are lined 
up today against the Truman proposal 
for aid to Greece and Turkey—many of 
the Midwest and Western Republicans, 
not a few Democrats, the pacifists, the 
McCormick-Patterson press. But this 
time the party lines are not so rigidly 
drawn and the press is preponderantly 
in Mr. Truman’s corner. ‘The chorus 
has not greatly changed; it is among 
the principals that we find the new 
faces on either side. 

Most vociferous of the groups ar- 
raigned against the Truman policy are 
the American Communist Party and its 
extreme left-wing fringe. These adher- 
ents to the Moscow line, having boxed 
the compass, are back where they started 
from in the early days of World War 
II. Until Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union, the Communists and their fel- 
low travelers loudly denounced all 
measures for the aid of the Allies, all 
expenditures for increasing national 
defense, and, in so far as it lay within 
their power, did all they could to dis- 
rupt production of war materials for 


Elliott Roosevelt recognized the Nazi 
menace but can see no Russian aggression 
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the foes of Hitler. Once Russia had 
been attacked, what had been an im- 
perialist war became a holy crusade for 
freedom and democracy, and overnight 
the Communists became the loudest 
saber rattlers and the hardest-working 
producers of munitions in the country. 

Now that Mr. Truman has called for 
a halt to Russian expansion, the Com- 
munists and their left-wing satellites are 
again serving their Moscow masters, 
echoing every attack on the Administra- 
tion policy that appears in Pravda and 
Izvestia. 

\nyone familiar with the subservience 
of the American Communist Party to 
Moscow could have foretold the Com- 
munist reaction to any proposal to chal- 
lenge Russian expansionist aims. Not so 
easy to follow, however, is the opposi- 
tion of Americans, unaffiliated with the 
Communist Party so far as anyone 
knows, who were among the most un- 
flagging supporters of the Roosevelt re- 
sistance to Nazi aggression. 

One of the sharpest critics of the so- 
called “Truman doctrine” 
Roosevelt, son of the wartime President. 
The younger Roosevelt donned the 
\rmy uniform to fight Nazi aggression, 
which his father with remarkable fore- 
sight had recognized as a menace to the 
security of all freedom-loving peoples 
long before most of his countrymen 
awakened to the danger. 

Today, however, the younger Roose- 
velt is denouncing the Administration's 
Greek-Turkish aid policy in magazine 
articles and in speeches under the aus- 
pices of the Progressive Citizens of 
\merica, which welcomes Communists, 
and often follows the Moscow line. 
[ am not suggesting that young Mr. 
Roosevelt is a Communist (obviously he 
is not); 1 am merely pointing out that 
for him the threat of Russian aggression 
uppears not to exist. 

“Our government leaders seem to 
think that Communism is a threat to 
the future of a democratic United States 
und that they must fight Communism 

n Greece.” Mr. Roo-evelt wrote in a 
article in The Nation. “The 
action of our leaders has been based 
m the theory that we could never 
reconcile our differences with the Soviet 
Union. I do not agree with this.” 

The above quotation, it may be re- 
narked, is not a completely accurate 
statement of what our leaders think, as 
anyone who, rereads Mr. Truman’s 
special message to Congress may verify 
for himself. Mr. Truman and his State 
Department advisers do believe that 
Communism, supported from outside, is 
a threat to the independence of Greece 
and Turkey. More than that, they be- 
lieve that if Greece and Turkey were 
to fall within the Moscow orbit, the 
independence of Italy, France, Spain, 
and possibly Great Britain in the West, 
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recent 


is Elliott. 


Press Ass’n & Harris & Ewing 


Col. Robert McCormick of the “Chicago Tribune” and Senator Claude Pepper of 
Florida make strange bedfellows. Both oppose the President’s stop-Russia policy 


and the Near and Middle Eastern 
countries would be seriously menaced. 
Mr. Truman did not propose that we 
fight Communism in Greece. He sug- 
gested that we help the Greek and 
Turkish governments to get on their 
feet so that they could maintain them- 
selves against Communist minorities. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt's statement that 
our leaders hold to the theory that we 
could never reconcile our differences 
with the Soviet Union, that too is an 
overstatement. Our leaders are eager to 
get along peaceably with the Soviet 
Union, but they have found little in 
the record of their dealings with the 
Soviet statesmen since V-J Day to sup- 
port the belief that the Soviet Union 
wants to get along with us. On the 
contrary, they have noted increasing 
signs of Soviet enmity toward the United 
States. 

Young Mr. Roosevelt was able to see 
clearly the necessity for quarantining 
Nazi aggression; he apparently is un- 
able to see a need for quarantining 
Russian aggression. Indeed, he seems 
ta see no Russian aggression at all. 

Other ardent supporters of what 
opponents of the wartime President 
called Roosevelt “interventionism” were 
former Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, 
former Secretary of Commerce Harold 
L. Ickes, and former Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York. Today they 
find themselves unable to attach the 
same urgency to checkmating Russian 
expansionism as they did to halting 
Nazi aggression. 

As Mr. Wallace views the Truman 
proposal, “the President and his Re- 


publican backers are less concerned’ 


with the need of the Greek people for 
food than with the need of the Ameri- 
can Navy for oil.” Mr. Wallace believes 


the Greek and Turkish governments 
are reactionary tyrannies and that we 
should not support them. If their econ- 
omies need mending, that’s a job for 
the United Nations. 

Now, I have no doubt that Mr. Wal- 
lace is completely sincere in these views. 
But it so happens that his arguments 
against the Truman program coincide 
almost exactly with those advanced by 
the Moscow press and Soviet spokes- 
men. 

And again it must be noted that Mr. 
Wallace’s statement of the Administra- 
tion’s aims falls short of absolute ac- 
curacy. I have reason to believe that 
the Administration is concerned, gravely 
concerned, about the Near Eastern oil 
fields, the second largest oil reservoir 
in the world. Neither we nor Great 
Britain want the Russians to cut us off 
from that supply, and our own and 
the British governments believe that 
that is exactly what the Russians would 
attempt to do if they won domination 
over Turkey and Greece. 

But Mr.’ Truman did not propose 
to Congress that we should support the 
present Greek and Turkish governments 
indefinitely. He admitted they were not 
democratic in the sense in which we 
use that term. What he recommended 
was that we should not permit Com- 
munist minorities, aided from outside 
the two countries, to overthrow the 
present governments. What he in- 
sisted upon was that the peoples of 
the two countries should have the right 
to choose their own governments free 
from outside coercion and intimidation. 

Mr. Wallace’s suggestion that the re- 
lief of the Greek and Turkish ‘people 
and the rebuilding of their economies 
should be left to the United Nations 
is one that has been. advanced not 
only by opponents of the Truman policy 
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Harris & Ewing 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. He opposed 
Roosevelt but backs Truman doctrine 


but also by many who believe that 
Russian aggression must be checked. It 
has been offered with myriad variations 
and in hope of gaining diverse ends. 
Senator Pepper, for example, pro- 
fesses to believe that Greece, but not 
Turkey, is entitled to relief but not to 
military assistance. However, he would 
have the United States put up the 
money and have the relief administered 


by the United Nations. Mr. Pepper also 
believes that what he terms vaguely the 


“whole Near East and Middle East 
problem” should be investigated by the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Ickes also favors referring the 
Greek and Turkish crises to the United 
Nations; otherwise, he says, we could 
not object to other nations taking uni- 
lateral action when their interests are 
at stake. So does Mayor LaGuardia, in 
order to avert the creation of a European 
bloc aimed squarely at Russia. So, in 
fact, do many Senators and Congress- 
men sympathetic to the Truman aims. 

To those who would invoke the aid 
of the United Nations, it seems to be 
no cause for misgivings that the Soviet 
Union, which has eleven times ex- 
ercised its veto to block action con- 
sidered incompatible with Soviet ex- 
pansionist aims, most certainly would 
use it to thwart any measures to check 
Communistic encroachments in Greece 
and Turkey. 

The only opponent of the Truman 
policy who advocated reference of the 
Greek and Turkish crises to the United 
Nations with a full appreciation of the 
role Russia has played in the United 
Nations was Senator Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia. Byrd proposed laying the 
matter before the United Nations for 
the express purpose of forcing a “show- 
down” with Russia. His suggestion, if 
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Russia continued to oppose the in- 
dependent nations with the veto, was 
to reorganize the United Nations with- 
out Russia. 

Still another twist in the argument 
for a hands-off policy in Greece is that 
developed by Representative Adolf J. 
Sabath of Chicago, who was red hot 
for support of the Allies in their war 
against Hitler. Mr. Sabath raises the 
question why Great Britain cannot con- 
tinue subsidies to “the despotic and 
undemocratic governments of Greece 
and Turkey” when she can afford to 
maintain ‘“‘a standing army of 100,000 
in Palestine at an annual cost of 
$160,000,000.” 

“We must not allow ourselves to 
be made the cat’s-paw for England in 
her centuries-old intrigue against Rus- 
sia,” he warned his colleagues in the 
House. 

In Mr. Sabath’s mind England today 
is the villian: “When Hitler was pre- 
paring to set out on his bloody con- 
quests, Russia was aware that England 
was prodding Germany, and was mind- 
ful of British intrigues against her.” 

Apparently oblivious of the incon- 
sistency, some of the critics of the Tru- 
man policy are turning against him 
the same arguments that opponents of 
the Roosevelt prewar aid program 
turned against him. Before the war Mr. 
Roosevelt was accused repeatedly of 
provoking crisis after crisis for the pur- 
pose of compelling support for his 
policies. 

Note the familiarity to Mr. Wallace’s 
warnings over the air: “President Tru- 
man calls for action to combat a crisis. 
What is this crisis that necessitates Tru- 
man going to Capitol Hill as though 
a Pearl Harbor had suddenlye hit us? 
How many more of these Pearl Harbors 
will there be? What will they cost?” 


Just as many who were quick to 
recognize the Nazi aggression as a 
menace to free nations are now com- 
placent about Soviet expansion, so not 
a few who refused to be aroused by 
the Nazi threat were quick to accept 
Truman’s warnings about the perils 
in the Balkans. 

Although he excoriated the Roosevelt 
Administration for “appeasing” Stalin 
at Yalta, Governor Landon, (for ex- 
ample) recently. confessed publicly his 
blindness in the prewar years and 
strongly urged support of President 
Truman’s decision to make a_ stand 
against Soviet aggression in Greece and 
Turkey. 

Another convert to early interven- 
tion to stop aggression is Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, president of the 
Senate and chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Vandenberg 
gave no support to Roosevelt's aid- 
short-of-war to the Allies; today he is 
spearheading the drive to win the coun- 
try to the Truman stand against Rus- 
sia. He is the author of the proposal 
to permit the United Nations, by a 
majority vote, to veto American aid 
to Greece and Turkey, but he is not 
so naive as to believe any action con- 
ducive to stabilization of the situations 
in Greece and Turkey would come from 
the United Nations if Russia were per- 
mitted to exercise her veto power. 

As this article is being written the 
President seems assured of sufficient sup- 
port in both houses of Congress to get 
authority for the Greek-Turkish aid 
program. But the revival of isolationism, 
this time supported by many of the 
former foes of aggression, reveals a 
wide lack of comprehension of the true 
aims of Soviet Communism. It is over 
such obstacles that the country is reach- 
ing toward a new foreign policy. 





Footnote to Fame--XXXIll 


> George M. Cohan, noted song- 
and-dance man, was approached by 
George Golden, a consumptive ex- 
trouper who was down-and-out. 
“I’m writing a book on vaude- 
ville, Mr. Cohan, and I’m selling 
advertising space in it. Twenty-five 
dollars for a quarter page, fifty dol- 
lars a half page, and a hundred 


dollars a full page.” 


“All right, George, put me down for a half page.” 
“Thanks, Mr. Cohan,” Golden said dejectedly, as Cohan 
took out his checkbook. He had expected a full-page ad 


from George M. Cohan. 


“Here you are, kid; take care of yourself,” said Cohan 
as he handed the check to Golden. Golden looked at it— 


and fainted. 


The check was made out for $10,000. 


—Donald Keating 











ID you ever try reading 100,000 
D words at one sitting? That’s what 
you do if you are one of those intel- 
lectual giants who like to boast that 
they read the New York Times from 
cover to cover. And on Sunday—a half 
million words in nine sections, includ- 
ing a book review and a top-notch 
magazine. The Times is the one paper 
in the United States which gives its 
readers so much from which to pick 
and choose. 

In the history of American journalism 
there is-no chapter more tremendous, 
more interesting and varied then that 
which has been recorded daily since 
the first number of the Times appeared 
on September 18, 1851. Next September 
this metropolitan journal, generally 
hailed as “the greatest newspaper in 
the United States,” will be ninety-six 
years old! 

Today the Times is directed by 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, a frank, able 
man, worthy successor of his distin- 
father-in-law, Adolph Ochs, 
whose spirit still lingers in the stately 
publishing house on Forty-third Street. 
Mr. Sulzberger married Mr. Ochs’s 
daughter in 1917, and he enjoys under- 
stating his own brilliant career by 
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By CHARLES J. McGILL 


asserting candidly that the road to news- 
paper success is to marry the boss's 
daughter. 

But those who know him well testify 
that he learned his publishing lessons 
well under the direct tutelage of his 
farseeing father-in-law, and ‘that the 
traditions established by that masterful 
publisher have not suffered any de- 
preciation since his death. On the con- 
trary, Sulzberger has personally en- 
hanced and safeguarded the traditions 
which have made the Times what it is, 
confounding many of the wiseacres who 
predicted that the death of Ochs would 
mark the detline of “America’s first 
newspaper.” 

No stuffed shirt, but a hard-working 
combination of publisher - journalist, 
Sulzberger has been a courageous de- 
fender of American rights and freedoms, 
as well as a stanch proponent of the 
idea that his newspaper must print 
“all the news that’s fit to print.” Tech- 
nical improvements, national and inter- 
national coverage and interpretation 
have, under Sulzberger’s regime, sur- 
passed anything that Ochs ever dreamed 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger shortly after their marriage. Right: Mrs. Sulzberger’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Ochs 





“America's Greatest Newspaper’ 


of in his long and very fruitful career, 

The controlling stock of the Times 
is held in trust for the children of the 
Sulzbergers, who with General Julius 
Ochs Adler, are the trustees. General 
Adler, nephew of Mr. Ochs, veteran of 
two world wars, is Vice President and 
General Manager of the Times, having 
devoted most of his career to the “busi- 
ness side” of the paper. 

Another man, considered by veterans 
in the New York field to have been 
the greatest managing editor of modern 
times, also had an influence on Mr. 
Sulzberger, as he had on every news- 
paperman who ever came in contact 
with him. That “giant of the press” 
was Carr Vattel Van Anda, a human 
volcano of uncanny intellectual ability 
who directed the newspaper from 1904 
to 1932. 

To him, more than to any other 
man, including Mr. Ochs, belongs the 
credit for making the Times the news- 
paper it is. His extraordinary feats are 
too numerous to relate here. The files 
of the Times bear witness to his mag- 
nificent talents and his amazing achieve- 
ments. His handling of the news of the 
first World War was epochal, marked 
by “beat” after “beat”—hundreds of 
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One of the most interesting 
and important chapters in the 


story of modern journalism 


them—setting the pattern not only for 
the Times’s pre-eminent coverage of 
World War II, but for newspapers the 
country over. Under his management 
unprecedented gains in circulation were 
made, and they have climbed steadily, 
from 200,000 before World War I to 
more than 368,000 after the war, to 
539,000 today, with more than a million 
on Sunday. When in 1896 Ochs bought 
the then tottering Times, its circulation 
barely hit the 20,000 mark. 

Van Anda was succeeded as acting 
managing editor, by Frederick T. 
Birchall, diminutive, rugged, hard-hit- 
ting Lancashireman, who had come to 
the Times from the old Sun with Van 
Anda. He tried valiantly to emulate 
the great master who worked indefatig- 
ably seven days a week in ten-and 
twelve-hour stretches. Brainy, but with- 
out the genius or the physical powers 
of Van Anda, Birchall carried on for a 
few years and was succeeded by the 
chief of the Times’s world-renowned 
foreign service, Edwin L. James. Birchall 
then went to Europe and in 1934 amazed 
his colleagues by his brilliant dispatches 
which won for him and the Times an- 
other Pulitzer prize. Two-score of these 
awards for distinction in journalism 
have gone to the Times and to. Times 
men since their establishment in 1917. 

Mr. James has been with the Times 
more than thirty years. He began his 
career “on the desk” editing copy, where 
he learned under skillful news execu- 
tives of the Van Anda school just ex- 
actly what the Times considers “fit” 
for its discriminating clientele. He is 
the boss from whom about 800 of the 
3,300 Times employees ultimately re- 
ceive the assignments which eventually 
become the best printed reports of 
any newspaper of our time. 

Also under the direction of Boss 
James is the vast foreign service of the 
Times which employs more than 100 
competent observers and writers in 
foreign capitals. These, with the men in 
the domestic field, pour into the Times 
a million well-chosen words a day, over 
the telephone, the cables, the radio 
telephones, teletypes, electric type- 
writers, and the automatic radio re- 
ceiver which rescrambles radio code 
and translates into English on a con- 
tinuous tape. 

About 150 Times men cover the 
metropolitan news area, from the police 
reporters to the special writers on 
politics, transit, business, labor, conven- 
tions, Rotary Club, Chamber of Com- 
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Times Building at Times Square and present publication offices on 43rd Street 


Crowds watch the Times building for latest news flashes from the New York Times 





merce, churches, arts and sciences, and 
education. In addition to the Associated 
Press and the United Press, the Times 
uses more than a dozen other news 
services to supply its daily needs, plus 
its bureaus in principal American cities. 
Throughout the country there are sev- 
eral hundred so-called “stringers” (re- 
porters on other newspapers who are 
paid so much per string of column 
length, some of them receiving retainers 
or minimum space guarantees). 
Working closely with Mr. James is 
David Joseph, the City Editor, an 
erudite bachelor with a Phi Beta Kappa 


International 


key. It is his job to find assignments 
every day in New York to keep his 
staff busy and to see that nothing of 
importance is missed, from the ac- 
cidental shooting of a UN delegate to 
the parade of the Irish on Fifth Avenue 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The Sunday editor is versatile Lester 
Markel, one of whose outstanding 
achievements is the crisp and compre- 
hensive Sunday “Review of the Week.” 
He also edits the Sunday Magazine Sec- 
tion. 

Presiding over the editorial page is 
Charles Merz, who because of the 
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anonymity of chief editors and the edi- 
torial writers, is a slightly known figure 
outside his own field. There are several 
editorial writers and news commentators, 
the best known being Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick and Arthur Krock, chief of 
the Washington Bureau, both of whom 


are Pulitzer Prize winners for their . 


stellar contributions to the field of 
journalistic letters. Where else in the 
world can be found the “letters to the 
editor” of the timeliness and _ scholar- 
ship of those published in the Times? 
Of the hundreds of letters which pour 
into the Times only a comparative few 
can be published, consequently the au- 
thors will usually be found to be ex- 
perts in their field or prominent in 
public life. 

The Times has been dedicated to 
the publishing of news for the more 
literate and curious readers, for their 
information and enlightenment. It has 
never appealed to those who want to 
be entertained or amused. It is de- 
signed for those who find they must 
take greater cognizance of the nations 
beyond their immediate horizons. The 
studious American reader, increasingly 
aware that he is dependent upon the 
world outside his ordinary ken and 
that whatever takes place in it, no mat- 
ter how remote, has its effect upon his 
life, looks to the Times for his basic 
information. 

The Times is very definitely not pub- 
lished for “the masses.” It makes its 
appeal to those who are willing to make 
an effort to be well informed. It has 
no appeal for the typical reader of the 
Daily News, the Hearst papers, or any 
newspapers which skimp on the news 
presentation for the publication of a 
score or more of entertainment features, 
syndicated humor, comic strips, physical 
culture, social, medical, and lovelorn 
advice. 

It reports news on a world scale, in- 
lerpreting it on a national basis. It 
reports to the banker and educator, the 
industrialist and the legislator, the 
scientist and the politician above the 
ward-heeler level. Industry and finance, 
activities of the scientific world, together 
with an intellectual approach to the 
arts, music, and drama, are its field. 
\nd in the manner of presentation 
there is no appeal to the followers of 
Dorothy Dix, Dick Tracy, and Doctor 
Brady. 

In the early days of the century when 
nearly a score of New York newspapers 
were battling for circulation by the in- 
troduction of contests and amusing di- 
versions, Mr. Ochs determined on a 
definite policy of printing news and 
more news, all that could be crammed 
into twenty-four pages, while his rivals 
for the big advertising accounts vied 
with each other in packing their pages 
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‘from this course and has 


with features. He told his editors that 
the Times would be lifted to “a con- 
spicuous eminence” by the practices of 
the other papers, and that is exactly 
what happened. For years the Times 
resisted even the reporting of news by 
camera, but when it finally decided to 
supplement its pages with pictures, it 
did so with a vengeance, and today 
has a very wide coverage photographical- 
ly, under the direction of Bruce Rae. 

Since the Times directs ‘its news 
coverage toward a class readership, it 


is natural that its writers’ minds and. 


writing should be geared accordingly. 
Too often this approach to an upper 
level, as well as the desire to give 
complete coverage, causes them to be 
more windy than breezy, more erudite 


than popular. But where would Russell | 


Porter, Charles Egan, Cyrus Sulzberger, 
Harold Callender, James Reston or 
Drew Middleton, to mention a few of 
the top writers, fit on the staff of a tab- 
loid? There is a place for them, and vir- 
tually the only place—the staff of the 
Times. On this newspaper they can ex- 
press themselves fully, never missing a 
detail, never being forced to economy of 
words and paragraphs that are necessary 
for the complete coverage of an individu- 
al story. Allowing the reporter to write 
his stories expansively has its dangers, 
however. Men who are reporting trivial 
incidents may extend themselves until 
they “overwrite” and become verbose. 

For years, the Times reared its fol- 
lowers on factual reporting. No edi- 
torial opinion was allowed to creep 
into the news columns. Editorial opinion 





> “A sharp nose indicates curiosi- 

ty,”” says a critic. A flattened nose 

indicates too much curiosity. 
—LONDON OPINION 





was reserved sacredly for the editorial 
page, where, of course, it belongs. But 
the Times in recent years has departed 
introduced 
“interpretative” or opinionated report- 
ing. 

Times reporting is still objective and 
factual, but the writers obviously have 
been given ‘more freedom to write as 
they see conditions before them, with 
a calm, moderate interpretation of the 
facts. This restores to the newspaper 
a little of the spirit which brought into 
the American scene some of the bril- 
liant journals of the past. Yet, this 
interpretative trend has its dangers, too. 
While the Times operates, as it does 
today, as a truly American institution, 
and its management can repose full 
confidence in responsible men, there 
is always the danger of subversive ma- 
terial creeping into its otherwise ob- 
jective and patriotic columns. Under 








present management, such a _ thing 
might not be possible—yet who can 
fathom the future and what may oc 
cur? 

Interpretative writing may lead tw 
a point where all the thinking of the 
American newspaper reader is done 
for him by reporters, for as they write, 
public opinion will be influenced, and 
right or wrong, it is not the province 
of any newspaper, not even the Times, 
to do the thinking for the American 
people. “Let there be light and the 
public will find its way,” the slogan of 
another great American newspapcr, is 
still closer to the American way than 
anything that has been coined by the 
First Paper of the U.S. 

It is quite easy to assert that a news. 
paper should print all the news, not 
only all that is “fit to print.” But to 
do so is quite another thing. The limita 
tions are too great. However, the New 
York Times has come nearer than any 
other paper to achieving the standard 
set by Adolph Ochs in his salutatory 
announcement on August 18, 1896. 
when he said it was his earnest aim 
to give “the news, all the news, in con- 
cise and attractive form, in language 
that is permissible in good society, and 
give it as early, if not earlier, than it 
can be learned through any other 
medium; to give the news impartially. 
without fear or favor, regardless of any 
party, sect, or interest involved; to make 
the columns of the New York Times a 
forum for the consideration of all ques- 
tions of public importance, and to that 
end invite intelligent discussion from 
all shades of opinion.” That has been 
the guiding motive of the 
through the years. 

The Times’s editorial page has im- 
proved through the years in many re- 
spects, yet it has never been developed 
as a “strong” page. It is one of the 
best in any newspaper in the country. 
but by no means the best. It doesn't 
begin to compare with the old morning 
World and does not have the popula 
appeal of the New York Daily News. 
It fights, but it fights gently and does 
not crusade; it lacks the punch that 
characterizes a strong, free press in the 
American tradition. It is this weakness 
among newspapers which has allowed 
the syndicated columnists to take the 
place of the editors in many papers 
throughout the country. Very often. 
the letters to the Editor of the Times 
speak with greater force and authority 
than the editorials themselves. 

The Times is often criticized, espe- 
cially by left wingers and fellow trav- 
elers, as an organ of the “right,” a 
spokesman for big business, defender 
of management against labor, etc. It 
is by no means an organ of the “right” 
any more than it is of the “left,” al- 
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Carr Vattel Van Anda 

though it is difficult for the average 
reader to say just where it does stand 
in the matter of industry and_ labor. 
While in its news columns it un- 
doubtedly makes every effort to be fair, 
it is a fact that the Times seldom has 
aggressively espoused the progressive 
changes which have improved the-condi- 
tien of organized labor. While it has 
consistently supported what it consid- 
ered to be sound and prudent social 
benefits, such as those so successfully 
championed by the late Alfred E. Smith, 
it has been slow to adjust itself, on the 
whole, to the strategic gains and ad- 
vancements which have benefitted not 
alone the organized workers, but also 
the millions of unorganized toilers. 

Although top management of the 
Times would deny any criticism of its 
efforts to be fair in this respect, there 
is no doubt that the leeway granted to 
reporters interpreting the labor-manage- 
ment scene has caused some of them 
to write much on the side of vested 
interests and property rights. Though 
not outwardly affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers or 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the viewpoint of these represen- 
tatives of business and industry has 
been apparent in the Times editorially, 
rather than that of spokesmen for labor. 
This may be an unconscious rather 
than a carefully studied policy, but it 
is a matter of record, and consequently, 
many objective readers are led to be- 
lieve that the Times, while generous to 
organized labor in its news columns, 
is less than just to it editorially. 

How else can the public understand 
the financial editorials of Edward Col- 
lins and the signed articles under his 
name? He is one who in his thinking on 
the subject of industry and its rela- 
tion to the American people appears to 
lean further toward the particular in- 
terests of management than many of big 
business’ most ardent protagonists. And 
his voice in this field, after a quarter cen- 
tury on the New York Herald Tribune 
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as a financial editorialist, is one of the 
most powerful in this country. No mat- 
ter how impartial the Times may try to 
be, writers such as Collins are bound 
to convey to Times readers the idea 
that it, in its entirety, is a pro-man- 
agement newspaper. 

Although it covers the activities of 
the companies that make the wheels 
of American progress turn, it cannot 
be noted anywhere that the Times 
penetrates the public and private ac- 
tivity of business, or forces it to examine 
its conscience, as it does with labor. We 
do not question the fact that if the 
Times leans toward the so-called “vested 
interests” it may do it unconsciously. 
It must be conceded, too, on the credit 
side, that the Times’s Business News 
Editor, Charles F. Hughes, maintains a 
scrupulous objectivity, both in his han- 
dling of business news reports and in his 
weekly survey of the business outlook. 
Regardless of what one may think of the 
Times's policy, it must be granted that 
there has been no closer approach to im- 
partiality, thoroughness, and fairness 
than the coverage of the labor movement 
in the last twenty-five years by Louis 
Stark. No honest labor leader will deny 
this. And no writer in any of the more 
“liberal” journals has done more for 
organized labor than Stark, who has 
reported the facts, without attempting 
in his news stories to evaluate the ef- 
fects of the various steps labor has 
taken toward its ultimate goal. 

Even in a short article of this kind, 
it would be a serious omission not to 
mention the Times’ generous, scholarly, 
and impartial treatment of the Catholic 
Church, especially the news emanating 
from the Vatican. Every important en- 
cyclical, papal allocution, or pronounce- 
ment is published in its pages, not in 
part or in a news story, but in full. 
It brings to the Catholic Church in 
America news that not even the Catholic 
press is able to furnish the American 
people of all faiths, in all sections of 
the nation. 


Frederick T. Birchall 
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Julius Ochs. Adler 


It is natural to ask, in any study of 
American newspapers, what makes the 
New York Times outstanding? And 
who can give the correct answer in a 
few words or even in an article? In 
1945 the men who produce the Times 
attempted to answer the question in a 
full-size book, and even they left much 
unsaid. 

My introduction to the New York 
Times came when I was a youngster in 
a Massachusetts town, a place without 
benefit of a through railroad, and no 
newsdealer enterprising enough to 
carry New York Sunday newspapers— 
New York only 225 miles away! 

So it became for a time one of my 
Sunday chores to ride by trolley to a 
near-by town to obtain a copy of the 
Sunday Times for my mother, who read 
it avidly all during the week. On a 
certain train passing through that town 
a baggage man always had a supply of 
New York newspapers for sale, and for 
a small premium, probably a_ nickel, 
I got my copy and returned home by 
trolley with enough “reading matter” 
to keep my mother busy until the next 
copy arrived. 

On occasional trips to New York City 
she had read the Times, and it became 
her favorite newspaper. My father was 
loyal to the Boston Globe and_ its 
countless items of small town news, but 
particularly because of its local political 
stories which could not be obtained in 
any other newspaper circulating in the 
area. 

After a couple of years the trolley 
trips ended when a local newsdealer 
added this journalistic treasure to his 
supplies and we had a standing order 
for the Times. Just why my mother 
selected the Times I never knew until 
many years afterward when she told 
me she liked it simply because it had 
so much “good solid reading matter” in 
it that she found nowhere else. 

It is my opinion that that is the best 
answer anyone can give today ior the 
success of the Times. 
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Christians in Palestine 


We hear a great deal about the Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. Is there any considerable community of Chris- 
tians in Palestine?—M. s., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


In the confusion cv ased by the conflict of Jews and Arabs 
over the destiny of Palestine, one fact is generally overlooked 
and that is that Christians also have a stake in the Holy 
Land. 

\t the present time there are about 125,000 Christians in 
Palestine and of this number about one third are Catholics. 
\lthough a minority, the Catholics reveal a vigorous religious 
life. Since the thirteenth century, the Franciscans have been 
the guardians of the Holy Places which in normal times are 
visited by Christian pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
Chere are also many churches, schools, and orphanages under 
the jurisdiction of the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem and the 
bishop of Haifa. 

The ultimate solution of the Palestine question seems to- 
day to be as remote as it ever has been since the modern 
demand of Zionism for a Jewish national home has come 
into conflict with an aroused Arab nationalism. In this welter 
of confusion it should not be forgotten that the Christian 
minority has rights which any proposed solution of the 
Jewish-Arab problem cannot justly ignore. The fate of this 
Christian minority and of the Holy Places is something of 
vital interest to Christians of whatever persuasion. It should 
arouse them to demand that international political “realism,” 
which has sacrificed so many of the ideals which were sup- 
posed to mark the postwar era, be not allowed to exile Jesus 


Christ from His homeland and ignore the rights of His 
followers. 


Saint Catherine 


Please tell me something about St. Catherine.—c. w., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The earliest recorded saint with this name is St. Catherine 
of Alexandria whose feast is kept on November 25. She 
was a rich and cultured maiden of Alexandria in Egypt. 
Because of her faith she was persecuted and sent into exile. 
Upon her return to the city she was put to death in the year 
310. Tradition reports that she was tortured by means of 
an engine fitted with a spiked wheel. This spiked wheel 
is usually represented in pictures of the saint. 
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Because of her skill and success in refuting the arguments 
of the pagan philosophers who attempted to turn her away 
from Christianity, St. Catherine of Alexandria is recognized 
as the patroness of Christian philosophers. 

Some other saints named Catherine are: St. Catherine de 
Ricci (February 2); St. Catherine of Bologna (March 9); St. 
Catherine of Sweden (March 22); St. Catherine of Genoa 
(September 15), and St. Catherine of Siena (April 30). 


Napoleon’s Second Marriage 


Will you please tell me if the cardinal, his name es- 
capes me at present, remained in good standing in the 
Church after presiding at the marriage of Napoleon and 
Marie Louise of Austria? As I remember it, Napoleon 
was refused a declaration of nullity in the case of his 
marriage with Josephine.—c. s. 


The cardinal involved in this case was Joseph Cardinal 
Fesch, a half-brother to Letizia Ramolino, the mother of 
Napoleon I. 

The case of Napoleon’s second marriage is one on which 
various opinions have been held. The difficulties about it 
arise from the impossibility of gaining a complete knowledge 
of all the facts in the case. We shall attempt to give the facts 
which are known and also state the reasons for the difficulties. 

In 1796, when his military star was in its ascendancy, 
Napoleon Bonaparte married Josephine, a beautiful Creole, 
and widow of Viscount de Beauharnais, who had been guillo- 
tined during the Terror. At the time Josephine was at the 
end of her financial resources, and her moral reputation was 
none too high. Consequently her marriage to the ambitious 
young general, six years her junior, could be considered a 
distinct worldly triumph. 

This marriage was contracted in the presence of a civil 
official and according to Church law it was invalid. The 
reason for the invalidity was the defect of form. According 


to the decree of the Council of Trent and binding in France . | 


at the time, a marriage was valid only when entered into in 
the presence of a properly authorized priest and two wit- 
nesses. This was the matrimonial status of Napoleon and 
Josephine up to the time of Napoleon's decision to have 
himself crowned emperor. 

For the coronation, Pope Pius VII went to Paris where he 
was received by Napoleon without the respect due his dig- 
nity. At the last moment, however, the matter of the corona 
tion almost fell through. On the eve of the day set for the 
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coronation, Josephine informed the Pontiff of her marital 
status. In doing this she evidently had a twofold motive, per- 
sonal and religious. We must give her credit for really want- 
ing to have her marriage rectified in accordance with Church 
law, but no doubt she also felt that such a procedure would 
make her own position more secure. It was no secret at the 
time that Napoleon’s dynastic ambitions were making him 


more and more dissatisfied with Josephine for not giving him - 


an heir and that his thoughts were turning to a new mar- 
riage. 

When the Pope was made aware of the true situation, he 
immediately declared that the marriage must be validated in 
conformity with Church law or there would be no corona- 
tion. Napoleon was furious but he was forced to bow to the 
inevitable. The religious marriage of Napoleon and _ Jose- 
phine took place secretly, without witnesses, at the Tuileries 
on December 1, 1804, in the presence of Cardinal Fesch who 
previously had obtained dispensations from Pope Pius. VII 
to act in the case. 

We come now to the year 1809. The Emperor had deter- 
mined to have his marriage to Josephine dissolved and to 
marry a European princess. For a considerable time pressure 
was brought to bear on Josephine in an endeavor to have 
her assent to the plan. She steadfastly resisted for a time, but 
finally in December 1809 she yielded. On the fifteenth of that 
month, in the presence of the Court, the plan for the new 
marriage was announced in an address delivered by Napo- 
leon and in another read by the unhappy Empress, who was 
prevented by her tears from finishing it. On the following 
day an Act of the Senate declared the civil bond dissolved 
but there remained the spiritual bond to be considered. In 
the meantime, Napoleon had been approached by emissaries 
of Metternich to see if he would be willing to marry an 
Austrian archduchess. This idea met the approval of Napo- 
leon. 

Machinery was set in motion to have the religious marriage 
of Napoleon and Josephine declared null and void. At the 
time Napoleon, drunk with power, was in conflict with the 
Holy See and had been excommunicated by Pius VII. Cam- 
bacérés, the archchancellor, sent for the officials of the ec- 
clesiastical matrimonial court of Paris and informed them 
that the Emperor wished to enter a new marriage with a 
Catholic and that his union with Josephine must be declared 
null and void. The declaration of nullity was sought on the 
twofold grounds that Napoleon had not freely consented to 
the second, or religious, marriage with Josephine but had 
acted under pressure to insure the coronation, and that the 
ceremony had not been performed in conformity with Church 
law which required the presence of the parish priest and two 
witnesses. It was further claimed that the papal dispensation 
given at the time of the marriage had not specifically covered 
this defect df form. 

The members of the Paris ecclesiastical court immediately 
tried toavoid the issue by claiming incompetency because the 
jurisdiction over matrimonial cases of princes belonged ex 
clusively to the Holy See. This plea was not admitted by the 
ministers of Napoleon and the case was forced upon the 
ordinary matrimonial tribunal. Cardinal Fesch was called as a 
witness and gave confusing evidence. He explained that the 


‘Pope had given him the necessary dispensations; that he had 


given Josephine a certificate of marriage two days after the 
ceremony; that the Emperor had upbraided him for giving 
the certificate and had declared that he had only agreed 
to the marriage to placate Josephine for he had not given 
up hope of having direct descendants. Two other witnesses 
declared that they had often heard Napoleon express the 
conviction that he was not bound by this marriage and 
that he regarded the ceremony as a mere concession to cir- 
cumstances with no binding force in the future. 

On January 9, 1810 the court declared the marriage null 
and void because of the absence of the properly authorized 
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priest and witnesses but urged that this defect of form be 
remedied. An appeal was then made by Abbé Rudemere, 
the diocesan Promoter of Paris, to the metropolitan auth- 
orities. On January 12 of the same year this second tribunal 
upheld the decision of nullity not only on the grounds of 
defective form but also on the lack of consent on the part 
of the Emperor. 

Pope Pius VII protested that the sentence was illegal (not 
necessarily wrong), on the ground that the Parisian courts 
had acted outside their jurisdiction by hearing a case per- 
taining to the marriage of a head of a nation. The Pope, 
however, did not declare the decision intrinsically unjust. 
This was never done by the Holy See and the reason most 
likely is that Josephine did not appeal against the decree 
of the diocesan tribunals for final disposition by the highest 
authority in the case. This conduct of Josephine was in 
marked contrast with that of Catherine of Aragon who ap- 
pealed to Rome when Henry VIII attempted to have their 
marriage declared null by the English ecclesiastical courts. 

What are we to think of the action of the Parisian tri- 
bunals? Some have condemned it as a travesty of justice. It 
must be admitted that the case was pushed through with 
undue haste and under pressure from an autocratic man. 
The complaisance shown in this matter by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Paris was, to say the least, reprehensible and 
was condemned by the highest authority in the Church. Con- 
cerning the actual judgment itself it is difficult to form an 
opinion. Its justice at best must remain doubtful, since it 
depends on whether the wording of the dispensation given 
to Cardinal Fesch by Pope Pius VII was technically sufficient 
to dispense from the necessity of witnesses as demanded by 
the Council of Trent, or on the sufficiency of the evidence 
presented to prove the lack of matrimonial consent on the 
part of Napoleon. 

At any rate Napoleon acted immediately on the decision 
as rendered, and on January 21, 1810, resolved to ask for 
the hand of Marie Louise of Austria. The wedding took 
place on April 1, 1810, but thirteen of the cardinals then 
in Paris refused to be present. Napoleon did not overlook 
their absence and took revenge on them later. 

Cardinal Fesch did not receive any canonical penalty for 
presiding at the second marriage of Napoleon. His relation- 
ship to the Lmperor and his cardinalitial dignity often made 
his position a very difficult one, and the determination of 
Napoleon to marry Marie Louise was just such an instance. 
At the same time he may have been in good faith. To his 
credit it must be granted that he never approved the violent 
measures so frequently resorted to by his nephew, and often 
was able to act as a restraining influence. After the fall of 
Napoleon he went to Rome where he remained until his 
death in 1839. 


Saint Genevieve 


Kindly give some information on the life of St. Gene 
vieve.—G. W., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We treated at some length the life of St. Genevieve in our 
issue of October, 1945. 

This saint was borm at Nanterre near Paris about 422. 
When fifteen years of age she took the veil of religion and 
dedicated herself to God although she did not enter a con- 
vent. She was misunderstood and persecuted by many for 
what appeared to be her strange way of life. During the 
siege of Paris by the Franks she was of great assistance to 
the population, and at a later date rallied the people to 
prayers and fasts when the city was threatened by Attila, the 
Hun. Attila turned aside and did not attack Paris. St. Gene- 
vieve died in 512 and because of her devotion to the welfare 
of the city during her lifetime, she is considered the chiel 
patroness of Paris. Her feast is observed on January 3. 
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Headdress in Church 


What is the view of the Church regarding women en- 
tering a chapel or church without a hat or veil on their 
heads; (a) when there is no service going on, (b) when 
there is Mass, Benediction, or Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament? : 

Is it not more reverent to enter a church without one’s 
head covered than to use a handkerchief or some other 
improvised headdress?—L. H., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The law of the Church on this point is as follows: “Men 
should assist at Divine services, either in church or outside, 
with uncovered heads, unless the approved customs of the 
people or peculiar circumstances demand the contrary; wom- 
en should assist with head covered and modestly dressed, 
especially when they approach the table of the Lord.” 
(Canon 1262, No. 2) 

The practice of having the head covered during liturgical 
services has existed for women from the very beginning of the 
Christian era (cf. I Cor., 11:2-16). In this Epistle St. Paul 
gives reasons for his admonitions about the divergent practice 
in this matter in the case of men and women. Nevertheless 
the Apostle realizes that his argument in support of his posi- 
tion may not be accepted by all and he does not insist that it 
must be. Consequently he concludes by appealing to custom, 
“But if anyone is disposed to be contentious—we have no 
such custom, neither have the churches of God.” Ultimately, 
therefore, the legislation of the Church relative to women 
having their heads covered during divine services is based on 
the authority of custom which has become crystallized into 
positive law. 

It is to be noted that the law itself refers only to attend- 
ance at divine services. Strictly speaking it does not apply to 
occasions when a church is visited outside the time of sacred 
functions. Regarding the use of a handkerchief or some other 
improvised headdress on the occasion of a casual visit to a 
church, we shall merely say that the practice is based on the 
common opinion of the faithful that a woman’s head should 
be covered at all times in church. We do not think that such 
a practice should give rise to a question of reverence or irrev- 
erence. 


Spiritual Relationship and Marriage 


I have been informed that in some parts of Italy god- 
parents are forbidden to marry the parents of the in- 
dividual for whom they have acted as sponsors. I have 
never heard of this before, and it does not sound reason- 
able to me.—C. L., CORONA, N. Y. 


What is necessary here is to have a knowledge of spiritual 
relationship and of the extent to which it is an impediment 
to marriage in ecclesiastical legislation. 

Baptism being a new birth, Christians have always looked 
upon those from whom they receive the Sacrament as 
spiritual parents. This idea of spiritual parenthood was 
gradually extended to the Sacrament of Confirmation. With 
this spiritual parenthood as a foundation it is not difficult 
to understand that the idea of other ‘spiritual relationships 
developed and in the course of time it became somewhat 
complicated. By the time of the Council of Trent it was 
recognized that reform was necessary. 

The legislation of the Council of Trent made the spiritual 
relationship which arose from valid Baptism and Confirma- 
tion a diriment (invalidating) impediment to marriage. It 
also set the limits of this spiritual relationship by defining 
that it existed between the minister of the Sacraments and 
the person baptized or confirmed; between the minister and 
the parents of the recipient of these Sacraments; between 
the sponsors and the person baptized or confirmed; and be- 
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tween the sponsors and the parents of the one baptized or 
confirmed. . 

This legislation remained in force until the new Code of 
Canon Law became effective on May 19, 1918. In. the present 
legislation of the Church, the spiritual relationship arising 
from Confirmation is not an impediment to marriage. Spirit- 
ual relationship arising from Baptism is an invalidating im- 
pediment, but the relationship is more limited than formerly. 
The Code states that the spiritual relationship arising from 
Baptism exists only between the baptized person and the 
minister of the Sacrament, and between the baptized person 
and the sponsors. Parents contract spiritual relationship with 
neither the minister nor the sponsors. 

Applying the above principles to the question, we can 
see that the informant of our correspondent is referring to 
the old legislation established by the Counci: of Trent. Since, 
in the new legislation, the bond of spiritual relationship does 
not exist between the sponsors and the parents of the child 
for whom they act as sponsors, there can be no impediment 
to matrimony arising on that score. 

The consideration of the impediment of spiritual relation. 
ship becomes practical only when there is no great disparity 
in the ages of-the parties and they are of different sex. A 
practical case which might arise is when a convert receives 
Baptism before marriage. If Baptism is administered abso- 
lutely, the Catholic party who intends to marry that convert 
should not act as a sponsor. If he or she should act as a 
sponsor the bond of spiritual relationship would be created 
and as a result an invalidating impediment to their marriage 
would exist. 

The reasonableness of the impediment is evident from 
the fact that just as parents contract a natural physical re- 
lationship with their children, so sponsors contract a spirit- 
ual tie with their godchildren. It is, therefore, fitting that 
there should be a special mutual reverence which marriage 
would generally obscure. A godmother should not regularly 
be the wife of her spiritual son, nor a godfather the husband 
of his spiritual daughter. 


Saint Constance 


Will you please tell me something about St. Constance? 
—G. C., CAMDEN, N. J. 


The feast of a St. Constance is commemorated on January 
28. She was a daughter of Constantine the Great. According 
to tradition she was cured of a mortal infirmity while praying 
at the tomb of St. Agnes. At that time she was not a Christian, 
but this divine intervention hastened her conversion to the 
true faith. She spent the remainder of her life in retirement 
with a group of maidens, and after her death was honored 
as a saint. She was never formally canonized and’ her name 
is not included in the Roman Martyrology. 

Another St. Constance is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology on September 19. Together with St. Felix she 
suffered martyrdom in the very early era of Christianity in 
the time of Nero. She was put to death at Nocera, a town 
between Naples and Salerno, where her relics are still ven- 
erated. No particulars about her life are extant. 


Saint Una 


Will you please tell me from what the name Una 
comes? Is there a saint by that name?—J. B., PHILA:, PA. 


Among the Irish, Una is a form of the name Winifred. 

St. Winifrid, a native of Wales, is one of the few Welsh 
saints mentioned in the Roman Martyrology. Her feast is 
celebrated on November 3. Her relics were enshrined: at 
Gwytherin until 1138, when they were transferred to the 
Benedictine abbey at Shrewsbury. 
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Just What the 
Doctor Urdered 


By DOROTHY PARK CLARK 


Hlecpitels are noble and necessary 
inventions, no doubt—but who can ever 


understand their eccentricities? 


AST week I spent three stimulating 

days in a hospital. 

1 like to call my hospital “Little Al- 
catraz.”” 

I realize that hospitals are noble and 
necessary inventions. I am glad we have 
them. I know they are overcrowded and 
understaffed. They have my sympathy. 
But I will never understand them. 

Doctors and nurses, being responsible 
for them, claim to have gotten to the 
bottom of hospital eccentricities. But 
they never explain them very clearly. 
They merely defend them with the pas- 
sionate partisanship of the mother of a 
three-headed child. 

That’s the way hospitals are, they say. 
Hospitals have to be that way. To them 
it’s quaint, perhaps, but not outlandish 
to awaken the patient at five with the 
swish of a cold washrag and reawaken 
him at six with a toothbrush that was 
on the basin all the time. They alone 
know why temperature taken in the mid- 
dle of a nap is superior to any other 
kind and why you mustn’t ask for a 
blanket in the daytime. We won’t even 
bring up meal hours. 

The doctors I know are attractive and 
brainy. The nurses at “Little Alcatraz” 
are, in the main, smart and pretty. Yet 
my simple questions seemed to baffle 
them. I was lucky not to be in jail or 
a concentration camp, they said, and yet 
here I was being petty about things 
other people enjoyed. 

» “People like to rest,” they explained. 

I had been requested by my doctor to 
report to “Little Alcatraz” on Sunday 
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afternoon at three. After feebly mutter- 
ing that I'd be giving up a cocktail 
party, vespers, and supper with my fam- 
ily, all answered with an enigmatic 
smile, I gave in. 

The hostess at “Little Alcatraz” 
greeted me gently. She asked if I had a 
room and a doctor. She asked if I had 
the right hospital. She got all my vital 
statistics. She told me, a shade reprov- 
ingly, to sit down in the lobby. After 
ten or fifteen minutes I went to sleep. 

She awakened me reprovingly, her 
manner implying that I had _ been 
hiding, and they had been on the point 
of fetching bloodhounds. She led me to 
the elevator as one leads an unfortunate 
child. She led me to my room. 

“You will want to go to bed,” she said 
gently. 

I asked why. I told her my very minor 
operation was set for eleven o'clock the 
following day. I felt all right now. 

“But you are in the hospital,” she 
explained. 

“I’ve had one nap,” I said childishly. 

“Here is your dresser,” she said quiet- 
ly. “There is the bed and there the 
basin. Here is your clothes closet.” ° 

As she showed me my window, I was 
inspired to be cute. 

“That,” I said cleverly, “is a view of 
the ocean, I take it.” 

The hostess said that was Maple 
Street. She tiptoed out. 

I undressed and went to bed. I was 
almost asleep when a cunning little 
nurse came to check my clothes on a 
list. From girdle to coat buttons, she 






















Her manner implied that I had been 
hiding, 
point 


and they had been on the 
of fetching the bloodhounds 


checked my clothes, but she said it wasn’t 
necessary to check my watch, ring, and 
money. 

“People are unreasonable,” she ex- 
plained. “They're always claiming they 
lost their bedroom slippers or some- 
thing.” 

I went back to bed. Presently supper 
arrived. I said I'd practically just left 
the dinner table and wouldn’t want it, 
but it was left there in case I changed 
my mind. 

I set the tray on the dresser and went 
back to bed. Shortly, a jolly intern ar- 
rived. He joked merrily about my 
“trip” in the morning, asked all the 
things I'd told the hostess downstairs, 
took my blood pressure, etc., etc., smiling 
indulgently when I told him this had 
all been done in the doctor's office. 

Laughing lightly, he asked if my fam- 
ily would be on hand tomorrow. Laugh- 
ing hollowly when I said no, he asked 
whom to call in case—er—ah—of trouble. 
I reminded him he had every telephone 
number remotely connected with my 
family on his list, and he left. 

Then I began to take my operation 
seriously. 

When “Little Alcatraz” finally ad- 
mitted, at about five in the afternoon, 
that there wasn’t anything else to do to 
prepare me for tomorrow’s ordeal at 
eleven, I said I might run down to a 
newsreel a few blocks away. This 
seemed to be tantamount to my saying 
I'd go out and sit on the flagpole for 
a while. 

The nurses laughed indulgently. They 
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A jolly intern arrived. He joked mer- 
rily about my “trip” in the morning, 
asked all the things I'd already told 
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told of another patient who had brought 
—I'd never guess—a dinner dress to the 
hospital! She had tried to sneak out to 
a party, they said, the day before her 
tonsils were out! Imagine! 

They told me to relax. A hospital was 
the very place to relax, they told me. 
So I relaxed for two hours and read 
magazines for two more. I was relaxing 
again, and it was pushing nine o'clock, 
when a sleeping pill was brought in. 

[ said I didn’t need it. This was a 
mistake, because when I was really sleep- 
ing at eleven-thirty, a beautiful brunette 
snapped the light on in my face. She 
had brought the pill back. 

I took it, this time, and lay there 
listening to persiflage among some old 
men in a ward across the hall who 
weren't sleepy, either. One of them was 
deaf, but the others didn’t let him miss 
inything. 

I tried to sleep again, and this time 
. load of milk cans thundered through 
the room. I sat up, in a roar of drums 
nd cymbals. It didn’t seem possible that 
one radiator could do it. 

The brunette nurse whisked in and 
gave me an accusing look. 

“Could you possibly—” I pointed at 
the radiator, because I couldn’t -talk 
ibove it without a megaphone. 

She gave me one of the indulgent 


drink no more water, in a tone that im- 
plied that I'd been tanking up all night. 
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smiles I was learning to loathe. “We Me / 
call him Tommy Dorsey,” she yelled, ,; 
giving the radiator a fond pat. “We'll = , 
have to close our door. We might dis- 
turb the ward.” 

She left Tommy and me to relax 

icain. And then at five o’clock she came 
back and commanded me sternly to 





Again I relaxed, only to be roused at 
five-thirty for a nice bath, at which time 
I positively brushed my teeth. But I 
couldn’t make the staff at “Little Alca- 
traz” believe that. They kept bobbing 
in, leaving me with a mug of water in 
my hand, every few minutes. I’m afraid 
my smile wasn’t quite right. 

At six, when I was again enjoying my 
relaxation, a nurse ran in, snatched my 
blanket, folded it up, and put it in a 
dresser drawer. Tommy Dorsey was tak- 
ing a well-earned intermission, so I got 
up, unfolded the blanket, put it back 
on the bed. 

I had no sooner gotten in bed, than 
here came that nurse after the blanket 
again. I held on to my end. I told her 
I was eold. I asked why she kept putting 
the blanket away. 














“Because it’s daytime,” she explained. 

At seven I foolishly told another nurse 
that I had a coffee headache. Her laugh 
wasn’t even indulgent. It was irritated. 

At seven-thirty, I was hustled into 
one of those cute Eton-jacket hospital 
gowns, complete with choking-tape and 
knots. I said that my operation would 
not take place till eleven, but this they 
clearly regarded as carping. 

I feebly tried it again when they 
brought me a morphine shot at eight. 
“It’s three hours off,” I remarked. “I'll 
be as high as a kite. I’m funny about 
morphine.” They said I'd feel fine and 
gave me the shot. I began worrying 
about the operation. They were fooling 
me, I decided. It was the only way to 
account for their behavior. I remem- 
bered that dentist who had lured me 
into opening my mouth by promising 
me candy, as a child, but what he really 
did was to pull one of my teeth. “Little 
Alcatraz” follow the same lines. 

I got out of bed, looking picturesque 
in that gown, no doubt, and walked 
down the hall. I met my doctor out 
there. He looked chipper and cheery 
and full of coffee. He shook his head, 
smiling indulgently. I decided he 
thought I didn’t know what I was doing. 

I'll show you, I thought, but I couldn’t 
quite decide how. 

I felt the same way about the anes- 
thetist, when he told me to count aloud 
to twenty-five. Twenty-five, I thought 
scornfully, I'll count a hundred and 
twenty-five! 

I got all the way to three. . . . Ex- 
quisite peace and quiet, then, broken 
all too soon by a certain familiar atmos- 
phere, familiar faces, and sounds. Tom- 
my Dorsey tuning up. The _ blanket- 
snatcher watching me. The doctor’s 
mellifluous voice bidding me relax again. 

“Relax. Take it easy. Rest. That's 
what a hospital’s for,” he explained:: 


that implied that I'd been tanking up all night 


At five o’clock she came back and commanded 
€y me sternly to drink no more water, in a tone 
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Harris & Ewing 


Col. Taylor, J. F. ONeill, and J. F. Green of the American Legion with J. 
Parnell Thomas (second from left) of House Un-American Activities Committee 


Yes—COL. JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR 


1. Do you think legislation to outlaw 
the Communist Party is an effective way 
to meet the Communist threat? 


Col. Taylor 


ES. Communism is an organized 

and fanatical world movement. Its 
ideology holds that the opposition be- 
tween Communism and private enter- 
prise is complete and unalterable. As a 
result of their ideology, Communists be- 
lieve that capitalism must die in the 
throes of bloody revolution. 

I advocate the enactment of legisla- 
tion embracing a seven-point domestic 
security plan designed to: 

1) Outlaw the Communist Party in the 
United States. 

2) Ban the use of mails to Communist 

publications. 

Provide universal fingerprinting and 

identification. 

4) Continue the registration of all aliens 
and authorize a check of their ac- 
tivities. 

5) Deport all aliens advocating over- 
throw of the Government by force. 

6) Deny admission to the United States 
of nationals from any country refus- 
ing to receive those aliens ordered 
deported from the United States. 

7) Discontinue Federal aid to institu- 
tions of learning which refuse to 
purge their faculties of Communists 
and fellow travelers. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
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Should the 





Communist 
Party be 
Outlawed? 





No—WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 





by the editors of THE SIGN: 
way to meet the Communist threat? 


stitutional rights? 


fluential? 





DMITTING the evil of Communism, what is the best means to combat 
A it? One means proposed is to ban the Communist Party in the U.S. by 
legislation. This proposal is at present under consideration by Congress. 

In favor of such legislation is Col. John Thomas Taylor, director of the 
national legislative committee of the American Legion. Opposed to it is 
William Henry Chamberlin, foreign correspondent, author, and lecturer. 
In the present article they answer the following questions proposed to them 


1. Do you think legislation to outlaw the Communist Party is an effective 
2. Would a law outlawing the Communist Party be an invasion of con- 


3. Would legislation outlawing the Communist Party prejudice our re- 
lations with countries where the Communist Party is predominant or in- 








tivities, House of Representatives, has 
just published its report of the investi- 
gation which it has been conducting. It 
is the unanimous opinion of this Com- 
mittee that the Communist Party of the 
United States is, in fact, the agent of a 
foreign government. It is important that 
the Government and the people recog- 
nize this fact. If the Communist Party 
is to be properly dealt with, it is essen- 
tial that the legislation of Congress and 
the thinking of the people be predicated 
upon this fundamental fact. 
Communists in the United States, ex- 
clusive of sympathizers and fellow travel- 
ers, number at least 100,000. Here are 
cadres for ten foreign divisions already 
on American soil. To them this country 


is but a theater of operations with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, their 
motherland. They are agents of a for- 
eign power; their allegiance is to a 
country other than America. 
Objection has been raised to this legis: 
lation on the supposition that it will 
drive Communists underground. The 
fact of the matter is, they have achieved 
their present standing as underminers 
of our Government by underground op- 
erations. Can they get any lower under- 
ground? They do not run around 
spreading their poison against this Gov- 
ernment by wearing big, red label but- 
tons bearing the Communist Party 
insignia. Twelve states in the United 
States have laws denying a place on the 
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ballot to those organizations whose pro- 
gram includes overthrow of our form of 
government. They are: Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Steps should be taken immediately to 
outlaw the Communist Party in the 
United States through the enactment of 
legislation. Unless this is done, America 
will again be living in a fool’s paradise, 
the awakening from which will again 
cost millions of American lives and 
again cost billions of American dollars. 
If ever invasion comes to our shores, our 
cherished liberties will be its first victim. 
The rights of free speech, free press, 
public assembly, and freedom of wor- 
ship as conscience dictates, will disap- 
pear under an enemy “invader’s hob- 
nailed force, and the same thing will 
happen here as happened overseas in 
World War II. Industries, homes, and 
churches will be battered into heaps of 
dust and rubble, and ministers of the 
gospel and teachers of religion will be 
tortured and slain, for religion, which 
is the mainstay of a free democracy, is 
anathema to those who would destroy 
it as a primary step toward conquest. 


Mr. Chamberlin 


O. I am keenly aware of the Com- 

munist threat to American security 
and the American way of life. But I do 
not believe the outlawry of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party would be an effec- 
tive countermeasure. 

The Communist threat does not lie 
in the fact that some seventy or eighty 
thousand people in this country belong 
to the Communist Party, nor in the fact 
that some two or three hundred thou- 
sand votes might be cast for Communist 
candidates in national elections. There 
is no danger, within any predictable 
future, that the Communists could cap- 
ture our Government by legal means, 
nor that they would be numerous 
enough or strong enough to launch a 
serious uprising against it. 

Where, then, is the threat? It is to be 
found in the fact that American Com- 
munists, like Communists in all coun- 
tries, are the organized fifth column of 
a powerful foreign nation, the Soviet 
Union, whose leaders are avowedly com- 
mitted to a program of world domina- 
tion through world revolution. The ex- 
perience of our neighbor, Canada, 
shows that even a few Communists can 
do a good deal of harm as spies. 

The infiltration of Communists into 
leading positions in certain trade unions 
and their skill in manipulating “front” 
organizations into which they entice 
numbers of credulous non-Communists 
are dangerous mainly because these ac- 
tivities are part of an international 
conspiracy. directed from Moscow. 
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Would it not, then, be a good idea 
to outlaw these agents of a foreign pow- 
er? My answer is in the negative because 
I think any bill making the Communist 
Party illegal would be very much like 
shooting off an old-fashioned blunder- 
buss in an attempt to kill a very agile 
mosquito. 

Suppose the Communist Party were 
declared illegal by act of Congress, and 
that this act was upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Communists in every country 
are experts in protective camouflage. 
They are specifically instructed to play 
a continual double game, to lie, to cheat, 
to deceive, to conceal their identity 
when circumstances require it. If they 
were forbidden to function as Commu- 
nists they would quickly form another 
party, giving it some nice-sounding name 
like “Jefferson Democrats” or “Lincoln 
Progressives.” 

What is not always understood is that 
the Communist in America is not very 
dangerous when he avows himself a 
Communist. To the vast majority of our 
people Communism is an alien and ab- 
horrent doctrine. The dangerous advo- 
cate of Communist subversive ideas is 
the man or woman who regularly says: 
“I’m not a Communist, but. . .” 

The best way to combat Communism 
is not to suppress it officially, to drive it 
underground, but rather to pin the 
Communist label plainly and unmistak- 
ably where it belongs, on Communist- 
dominated organizations. We must 
remember that Communism was sup- 
pressed with a ruthlessness which a free 
country like America could never match 
in Czarist Russia, and in Germany, Italy, 
and France during the war. Yet it re- 
mains powerful in these countries. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the ef- 
fective answer to Communism here is 
not suppression, but rather a combina- 
tion of two things: making our own 
democracy constantly more real and ef- 
fective and carrying on a constant, re- 


lentless campaign of education and 
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exposure, calculated to discredit Com. 
munist and Communist-front organiza- 
tions, no matter what camouflage they 
may try to employ. 


2. Would a law outlawing the Com. 
munist Party be an invasion of consti- 
tutional rights? 


Col. Taylor 


O. There is question of outlawing 

the Communist conspiracy, which 
seeks to destroy our system of free 
enterprise—a conspiracy to overthrow 
our Government. This is treason, and 
in no place in our Constitution is one 
who commits treason guaranteed protec- 
tion. The basis of Communist action in 
the world, whether in the United States 
or any other country, is the Communist 
creed, and this must never be lost sight 
of. It is their belief that there will be 
no peace on earth until‘all nations of 
the world are Communist. This is a very 
genuine belief held by a number of 
people, and in the furtherance of that 
belief they have developed a doctrine 
that the end justifies the means and 
that any means are justified in order 
to achieve this domination of the world 
by Communism. 

If an American citizen wants to be- 
lieve in the theory of Communism, he 
has a right to do so, but when he joins 
a party like the Communist Party of 
the United States, controlled and di- 
rected by a foreign government, then he 
has renounced his loyalty to’ the Ameri- 
can Government and he has become the 
agent of a foreign government. As the 
agent of a foreign government he has 
no rights under our Constitution. 


Mr. Chamberlin 


ES, in my opinion an attempt to 

outlaw any political party would be 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
American Constitution. This, of course, 
does not mean that individual Commu- 
nists who transgress laws against sedi- 
tion, espionage, perjury, and commit 
other offenses, cannot and should not be 


_called to account before the courts. 


But our constitutjonal law and prac- 
tice emphasize two points rather strong- 
ly. Expression of ideas, however wrong- 
headed and subversive they may seem 
to the majority of the people, has been 
left free, insofar as there is no direct 
incitation. to commit a specific illegal 
act. And responsibility is conceived as 
an individual, rather than a group con- 
cern. , 

The Communist Party in this country, 
as in every country, is a foreign fifth 
column. There is an abundance of evi- 
dence in the testimony of disillusioned 
ex-Communists, in the very record of 
the Communist Party, with its abrupt 
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switches of attitude to suit every change 
in the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union, that this is the case. But the 
threads which link the Party to Moscow 
are in the hands of a small number of 
trusted leaders, or of agents who are 
sent here directly from Moscow. 

It would be difficult and probably im- 
possible to convict the majority of rank- 
and-file American Communists of spe- 
cific offenses against the law. The 
proscription of a whole party is alien 
to our tradition. It would set a prece- 
dent which might be dangerous to our 
basic philosophy of free discussion and 
government by consent. 

To outlaw Communists as Commu- 
nists would involve a grave risk of giving 
them a chance to pose as martyrs, to 
invoke the protection of the very Con- 
stitution which they would certainly ab- 
rogate the day after they came into 
power. I am not discussing now the 
measures which would be necessary for 
our security in the event of armed con- 
flict between this country and the Soviet 
Union. In such an eventuality every 
proved member of the Communist Party 
would be properly subject to intern- 
ment, just as members of the German- 
American Bund, of Nazi-inspired and 
Japanese militarist organizations were 
liable to internment for the duration of 
the last war. 

But so long as we are at peace, I think 
the following measures would be ade- 
quate to safeguard us against Commu- 
nist fifth column aggression. These 
measures could all be taken without 
raising any reasonable question of vio- 
lating constitutional rights. 

There should be a careful screening 
of government employees for subversive 
affiliations. Laws against espionage and 
unwarranted betrayal of military and 
industrial secrets should be examined 
and plugged against loopholes. The FBI 
should be given all the funds and per- 
sonnel it may need to track down -for- 
eign agents and spy rings such as the 
one which developed in Canada. 


3. Would legislation outlawing the 
Communist Party prejudice our rela- 
tions with countries where the Com- 
munist Party is predominant or influen- 
tial? 


Col. Taylor 


O. I say this because even in coun- 

tries in the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence the majority of people are 
anti-Communist. In those countries now 
occupied by armed forces of the Soviet 
Government, we find Communists en- 
trenched in the labor movement, the 
government, the political parties, the 
press, the radio and films, the schools 
and colleges, the churches and social 
organizations. Their influence is far out 
of proportion to their membership due 
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to meet you.” 


On His Last Legs 


> A farmer brought home a parrot as a birthday present 
for his wife. Not understanding why the bird had a 
string attached to each leg, she asked for an explanation. 
“Pull one and see,” her husband said. 
She pulled the string on its right leg and the parrot 
said, “Good afternoon, madam.” Then: she pulled the 
other string and the parrot promptly responded, “Pleased 


“I wonder what would happen if I pulled both strings together,” 


she remarked. 


“I'd fall off my perch, you darn fool,” said the parrot. 


Michael Maguire 





to their discipline, their control of stra- 
tegic posts in mass organizations, and 
their ties with the Soviet Government, 
which has demonstrated its ability to 
transform insignificant Communist mi- 
norities into ruling parties. 

The number of Communists in pro- 
portion to the population is relatively 
small in China, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. The Communist 
minority is struggling for power in Bel- 
gium, Italy, France, and Denmark. Even 
in Russia, with its 187 millions of peo- 
ple, the Communists admit only a mem- 
bership of 6 million, but in all these 
countries the independent peoples strug- 
gling for freedom look to the United 
States to lead them out of the morass 
of their misery and poverty. If we out- 
lawed the Communist Party of the 
United States, it would be an inspira- 
tion to the peoples of the world who 
seek freedom but who are under the 
domination and control of a small mi- 
nority of Communists within — their 
borders. 


Mr. Chamberlin 


DOUBT whether it would have 

much real effect, one way or the 
other. No doubt there would be a hue 
and cry in the government-controlled 
press of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite states about what would be called 
an unparallelled suppression of liberty 
in the United States. 

But the governing groups in Com- 
munist and Communist-dominated lands 
hate America anyway and will continue 
to hate it as the main obstacle to their 
dream of world domination, regardless 
of what we may do or refrain from do- 
ing. It is absurd to imagine that we can 
appease totalitarian Communism. Com- 
munist thinking, in Russia and outside 
of Russia, is dominated by Lenin’s as- 
sertion, repeated with approval by 
Stalin in his book, Problems of Lenin- 
ism. 


“It is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic should continue to exist for 
a long period side by side with imperial- 
ist states—ultimately one or the other 
must conquer. Meanwhile, a number of 
terrible clashes between the Soviet Re- 
public and the bourgeois states are in- 
evitable.” 

Imperialist states, bourgeois states— 
these terms, by any recognizable Com- 
munist definition, mean us. 

Whatever steps may be necessary and 
effective in dealing with the Communist 
fifth column in this country should be 
taken, in my opinion, without regard 
for any reactions that may be excited 
in Communist-dominated or Commu- 
nist-influenced states abroad. I oppose 
the proposal to outlaw the Communist 
Party not because of any fear of reper- 
cussion in Moscow, Warsaw, or Bel- 
grade, but because I think it would be 
ineffective and unwise. It would not 
stop any phase of really dangerous un- 
derground Communist activity. It would 
divide public opinion on the issue of 
civil liberties and would excite for the 
Communists a sympathy of which they 
are completely unworthy. 

The easiest thing to do about any 
abuse is to pass a law against it. But 
this is not necessarily the wisest course, 
especially if the law is difficult or im- 
possible to enforce. Passing repressive 
laws which the Communists, in all 
probability, can easily evade is no sub- 
stitute for the good citizenship obliga- 
tion of opposing and exposing Com- 
munism on the basis of reasoned 
understanding. 

No regime in which the people who 
live under it have lost faith was ever 
saved by repressive legislation. But 
Communism will cease to be a serious 
threat to our American way of life when 
a sufficiently large number of Americans 
know with their minds and feel with 
their hearts that our system, with all its 
faults, is infinitely superior morally, 
politically, and economically, to any- 
thing totalitarian Communism can offer. 
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Van Johnson and June Allyson are sweethearts in “High 


Barbaree,” 


refreshing variation on _ boy-and-girl theme 


Hollywood and Marriage 


Whenever the movie columnists or volunteer spokesmen 
for the industry attempt to excuse the scandalous Hollywood 
marriage record, they usually point to the nation’s divorce 
graph in extenuation. Or they single out those among the 
movie celebrities who have maintained standards and sanity 
in their private lives. Neither dodge can appease in the face 
f the recent marital didoes originating in the movie capital. 

Regardless of how energetically they may try to squirm 
uut from under, the motion-picture stars have a distinct 
ind definite responsibility to the millions of highly impres- 
sionable youngsters who find them fascinating, glamorous 
personages. It is extremely unfortunate that such a situation 
should exist, but it does, and if the individual stars are 
indifferent to public reaction, the industry cannot afford to 


} 
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Continued public promiscuity by those who are enjoying 

plush Beverly Hills existence through the sufferance and 
dollars of the moviegoing millions has gone beyond the 
humorous, the pathetic, and the psychopathic. In the present 
world condition it has become downright dangerous and 
insidious. Though they may shriek to the skies that their 
private lives are their own concern, the argument just doesn’t 
hold water. There isn’t a star in Hollywood who has resisted 
the opportunity to have this same “private life” smeared 
over every Sunday supplement and gaudy movie magazine 
when editors beckoned. 

\s history's highest-paid goldfish, motion-picture stars owe 
more than good performances to the millions who file into 
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Claude Jarman, Jr., shown above with Thomas Mitchell, 
enacts the role of the boy Alec Brooke (portrayed in 
his grown-up years by Van Johnson) in “High Barbaree” 


Sta GE and 


the nation’s. theaters every week. They owe them, at the very 
least, common decency in their highly publicized off-screen 
activities, rather than the lurid headlines of recent months. 
It isn’t calling for a witch-hunt to ask the industry to clamp 
down on its headline hunters and marriage morons or to 
remind the producers that Americans don’t have to attend 
movies as often as they do. 

If a bank employee, salesman, or lowly stenographer in 
any reputable firm carried on with the reckless abandon 
characteristic of too many of the greasepaint gentry, they 
would soon find themselves among the unemployed. The 
Hollywood employers seem overlenient. Perhaps the solution 
rests with the customers! 


A British Treat 


The English Cineguild studios have done a masterful and 
admirably restrained job of compressing Dickens’ rambling 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS into motion-picture form. Cast, 
director, and the adaptors have accomplished the almost 
impossible by making the emotional eccentricities of the 
nineteenth-century classic both entertaining and refreshingly 
artistic. 

In less resourceful hands this might easily have degenerated 
into a wild caricature, but the strange story of Pip and 
Estella emerges unscathed in this deft screen treatment that 
is a credit to the British industry. The spirit and atmosphere 
of the original have been preserved through scrupulous at- 
tention to detail and an artful adaptation that manages to 
compress the lengthy tome into a two-hour picture without 
sacrificing more than a minimum of its suspense and un- 
usual characterization. 

John Mills and Valerie Hobson, two popular London 
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John Mills and Alec Guinness in “Great Expectations,” 
English Cineguild’s artful adaptation of Dickens’ story 


CHECK 


By JERRY COTTER 


players, handle the leads skilfully with impressive assistance 
from Bernard Miles, Francis L. Sullivan, and Martita Hunt. 
An enjoyable experience for the entire family. (Universal- 
International) 


Reviews in Brief 


The flashback technique is employed to excellent, ad- 
vantage in HIGH BARBAREE, an unusually appealing 
romantic drama that will find favor with audiences in every 
age category. Based on a story by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall, authors of Mutiny on the Bounty, 
it tells a simple boy-and-girl story with considerable charm 
and technical effectiveness. The indications of originality 
in script and direction carry through to the players, with 
Van Johnson and June Allyson offering their first, really 
credible performances. Thomas Mitchell, Claude Jarman, 
Jr., and Marilyn Maxwell are also splendid in this refresh- 
ing variation on an old theme. (MGM) 


A macabre and unattractive study of a psychopathic mind 
serves as the basis of the turgid activities in THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS. Humphrey Bogart, Barbara Stanwyck, 
and Alexis Smith are starred. If their portrayals are unin- 
spired, at times even painfully amateurish, the principal 
blame can be placed on a story that is sordid and un- 
pleasant. This has all the entertainment value of a file card 
filched from a_ psychiatrist's office. .Not recommended. 
(Warner Brothers) 


CARNIVAL IN COSTA RICA is noisy, gaudy, and dull. 
All the Technicolor trappings and the ersatz gaiety cannot 
cover up the complete lack of humor, story value, and 
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originality. The familiar specialties of Dick Haymes, Vera- 
Ellen, Celeste Holm, and Cesar Romero offer momentary 
enjoyment, but in general this is little more than an ex- 
pensively produced bore. Its incorrect conception of Cath- 
olic teaching on marriage might have been avoided with a 


little pre-production research. (20th Century-Fox) . 


Abbott and Costello utilize their entire bag of tricks in 
BUCK PRIVATES COME HOME. Slapstick addicts will 
probably relish their ridiculous antics as they scamper 
through a routine story featuring all the stand-bys of wild 
farce. The boys are in good form and the junior set will 
undoubtedly cheer them to the echo. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 


BLAZE OF NOON is a diffuse affair with plot and counter- 
plot piling up in a welter of confusion. What started out 
to be a tribute to pioneers in the airmail field, ends up as 
a complicated and often bewildering study of four brothers. 
their romantic entanglements and hazardous duties. There 
are moments of genuine suspense, and the acting of Anne 
Baxter, William Holden, Sterling Hayden, William Bendix, 
and Johnny Sands is above par, but the net result is dis- 
appointing. The younger members of the family will prob- 
ably find its occasional excitement thoroughly acceptable. 
(Paramount) 





The cinema crime wave continues unabated in JOHNNY 
O’CLOCK, one of the best in the mystery cycle if we are 
to rate it on technical effectiveness alone. Crisp, expertly 
enacted, and tensely exciting, it relates a tale of graft, 
murder, and conspiracy in the gambling half-world. Dick 
Powell, Evelyn Keyes, Ellen Drew, and Jim Bannon are in 
it. Isn’t it long past time for Hollywood to chart a course 
away from murder and murderers? The crime headlines in 
the daily papers would seem to offer conclusive proof. 
(Columbia) 


The cattlemen, wheat farmers, and the law battle it out 
once again in TRAIL STREET. Kansas in 1880 is the arena 
this time with Randolph Scott, Robert Ryan, and George 
“Gabby” Hayes in the thick of .it. Produced with a touch 
of humor, some music, and the conventional interludes of 
romance and gunplay, this measures up as superior Western 
fare. Suitable for action fans of every age. (RKO-Radio) 


Gregory Peck, Joan Bennett, and Robert Preston lend an 
illusion of originality and credibility to THE MACOMBER 
AFFAIR, an obtuse and banal variation on the “eternal 
triangle” theme. An unhappily married couple go on a big- 
game hunt in Africa. The wife falls in love with their guide 
and later shoots her husband to death. Whether the killing 
is intentional or accidental is left for the audience to decide. 
The original Hemingway story has been trimmed and_.re- 
vised for screen use, but this study in violent emotionalism 
is strictly for adults. (United Artists) 


DUEL IN THE SUN, shorn of its most objectionable 
scenes, remains overly suggestive and unnecessarily coarse 
in its endeavors to splash sex across the screen. All its tech- 
nical assets, and there are unfortunately quite a few wasted 
in the production, are relegated to a position of secondary 
importance in what has quite obviously been a deliberate 
attempt to go as far as possible in portraying carnality, 
erotica, and irreverence toward religion. This is one of the 
most flagrant examples of irresponsible moviemaking seen 
to date. (Selznick) 


A boy’s love for horses supplies the basis for KING OF 
THE WILD HORSES, a likeable and scenically attractive 

















story of the plains. Preston Foster, Gail Patrick, and Bill 
Sheffield have the principal roles, but audience attention 
will be centered on the scenes of wild mustangs roaming the 
range. Pictorially this will please all; its story will satisfy 
the youngsters most. (Columbia) 


Rosalind Russell tries her hand at psychological fantasy in 
THE GUILT OF JANET AMES, and the result is only 
mildly successful. As a war widow who feels that the men 
her husband died to save were not worthy of the sacrifice, 
Miss Russell offers a smooth, convincing portrayal. But the 
story itself lacks conviction and is related in a singularly 
uninteresting style. Since the screen discovered psychiatry it 
seems to have mislaid the idea that moving pictures should 
have a fair portion of action. Now if the industry would only 
go on a self-analysis binge, audiences might hope for some 
relief from this endless parade of crime stories, warped per- 
sonalities, and those inevitable amateur psychiatrists who 
infest screenplots. Or is that asking too much? (Columbia) 


Musically, CARNEGIE HALL is probably the best thing 
the screen has done to date. In fact so fine are its sequences 
devoted to the great names in the music world that an unbe- 
lievably trite story cannot detract from the film’s brilliance 
one iota. Among those who make the picture an event to 
remember are conductors Walter Damrosch, Bruno Walter, 
Leopold Stokowski; singers Lily Pons, Risé Stevens, Ezio 
Pinza, Jan Peerce; pianist Artur Rubinstein; violinist Jascha 
Heifetz; cellist Gregor Piatigorsky, and even Harry James 
and Vaughn Monroe are on hand to keep the younger set 
happy. There is a story popping up between numbers, with 
Marsha Hunt, William Prince, Frank McHugh, and others 
trying to make it palatable. A rare musical treat for the 
entire family. (United Artists) 


Not all Westerns are designed for the Saturday matinée 
program and RAMROD is one of the better exceptions. 
Based on a Saturday Evening Post serial, this high-budget 
actioneer is slanted for the adult audience and should find 
favor with all but the most hypercritical. ‘Avoiding the usual 
outdoors-drama clichés, though not abandoning its physical 
clashes, the picture successfully combines melodrama and 
characterization, with a splendid musical score, an excellent 
group performance, and a beautiful Northwest background 
offering strong support. The players include Joel McCrea, 
Veronica Lake, Donald Crisp, Preston Foster, Arleen Whelan, 


Charles Ruggles, and Don DeFore. A first-rate adult yarn. 
(United Artists) 























































Teatime in the rugged old Northwest. Preston Foster, 
Veronica Lake, and Joel McCrea in a scene from “Ramrod” 
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CALENDAR GIRL is a routine musical enlivened by a 
brace of song hits from the Jimmy McHugh folio, a sprightly 
plot, and the pleasant performances of Jane Frazee, Gail 
Patrick, Kenny Baker, William Marshall, James Ellison, and 
Victor McLaglen. Set in the Greenwich Village of 1900 or 
thereabouts, it moves along at a brisk pace, with sufficient 
measures of comedy, music, and romance to please every 
member of the family. (Republic) 


Ray Milland and Teresa Wright are teamed in THE IM- 
PERFECT LADY, a mildly interesting charade set in 
nineteen-century London. Proceeding at a placid pace, it 
tells the story of a young actress who is faced with the prob- 
lem of saving the life of a man unjustly convicted of murder 
and ruining her husband’s political career in the bargain. 
Offers little to the discrin.inating adult aside from the com- 
petent acting of the leading players. (Paramount) 


TIME OUT OF MIND, based on the Rachel Field novel, 
lacks dramatic power in its concentration on characters of 
only mediocre interest. It also makes the perennial Holly- 
wood mistake of accepting divorce as a perfectly legitimate 
and ethical plot device. English star Phyllis Calvert makes a 
favorable impression as do Robert Hutton, Ella Raines, Leo 
G. Carroll, and Eddie Albert, without overcoming the gen- 
eral debilities of the plot. (Universal) 


In the Theater 


BRIGADOON, the new musical hit, is an imaginative and 
melodic affair exhibiting a flair for fantasy on the part of 
its writers and a cast of spirited, fresh-voiced newcomers, who 
lift the performance far above the commonplace. The setting 
is a specter village in Scotland, that comes to life one day 
in every century. Two American hunters stumble across it 
on one of its “alive” days. One of them, a romantic idealist, 
falls under its spell and is ready to renounce his world for 
the ephemeral village and one of its lassies; the other, a 
worldlywise cynic, dissuades him and they return home. But 
it’s back to Brigadoon in time for the final, fantastic curtain. 

Few musical plays have boasted a roster of songs as melodi- 
ously haunting as the score prepared by Frederick Loewe and 
Alan Jay Lerner. Add to it the dance patterns arranged by 
Agnes de Mille; the singing of Marion Bell, a charming 
newcomer; James Mitchell's vigorous Scottish dances; the 
assisting efforts of David Brooks, Lee Sullivan, George Keene, 
Pamela Britton, and William Hansen, and you have an 
eminently ‘satisfying musical play, marred only by the intro- 
duction of a raffish song in a highly suggestive comedy scene, 
that puts the show in the partly objectionable category. 


Though THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST is 
not among Oscar Wilde’s best efforts, the revival of it by 
John Gielgud and his company of English players is among 
the most enjoyable comedies of the season. Half a century 
has passed since the paradoxical Wilde wit flashed across the 
London scene in this comedy of manners. Time has neither 
dulled the edge of his caustic dialogue nor dimmed the 
sparkle of his satire. Under Gielgud’s direction and paced by 
his flawless performance, the cast measures up to the crisp 
writing and the flippancies of this amusing bit of nonsense. 


Also on the list of the season’s revivals, THE CHOCO- 
LATE SOLDIER leans rather heavily on the ample girth 
of comic Billy Gilbert for its moderate success. Two attrac- 
tive young singers, Frances McCann and Kieth Andes, do 
full justice to the Oscar Strauss melodies and the entire 
production is vigorously spirited in the best comic opera 
tradition. However, the basic plot and the humor are over- 
loaded with sly suggestiveness, which detracts from the vocal 
and visual effectiveness of the performance. 
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A “Wishy-washy’’ Christ? 


IN A RECENTLY printed volume of the letters of Wil- 
liam Allen White, I came across the following: “We need 
a new interpretation of Christ. . . . I do not like the idea 
of the pale, wishy-washy other-worldly Christ that has grown 
out of the monkish idea of religion.” 

I shall not go on about the simple fact that we do not 
need to “interpret” Christ, that His words are very clear, 
or that His tenets about throwing money-changers out of 
temples and accepting death for one’s tenets still hold and 
are still applied. And it would, of course, take the citing of 
only a few facts to refute Mr. White’s silly statement. Wars 
and the missions alone can furnish enough stories to flatten 
it entirely. In fact, what one may call the Christian resistance 
movement has always called for brave men and women, and 
the call is answered continually. Father Callahan and _ his 
Congressional Medal, Father Theophane Maguire’s account 
of the Chinese missions, tales of the Jesuits in the Philip- 
pines, nuns who shelter the homeless and tend the sick— 
nothing wishy-washy about their lives. 

But I think it is not the active men and women of religion 
about whom people like Mr. White, humanists whose under- 
standing does not go beyond the material, get worked up. 
Bravery is bravery anywhere, and social action in helping 
the sick, the poor, the wounded, is fairly easy to understand. 
I think what bothered him and bothers people who think 
impatiently, is the religious who have in every way retired 
from the world—men and women who give their lives to God 
and to the world in the difficult way of prayer. People like 
Mr. White brush aside prayer and its value, even as among 
Catholics there is a certain impatience about contemplative 
religious. 

It is not easy for contemplative religious to establish a 
foundation, whereas teaching and nursing Sisters are gladly 
welcomed. It is easy to see the good wrought by the latter 
and, whatever the cost, it is quickly repaid in the obvious 
and immediate results. But prayer is an unseen aid and its 
results are not always direct and apparent. 

I must admit that at one time I myself felt out of sympathy 
with this complete vowing to a life of prayer, but in a book 
by Monsignor Benson I first grasped the importance of 
contemplatives to the lives and souls of others. He had felt 
as I did, until one day he was in a chapel where there was 
continuous Exposition; at the altar rail knelt a nun, erect 
and motionless, absorbed in prayer. As he watched, he 
seemed to see her prayer and herself as part of a dynamo, 
with a great belt that reached from Heaven to her and from 
her to Heaven, with continuous renewing of power and 
giving of it to the world. It changed my whole conception 
of contemplatives. For, after all, we don’t really see the 
power contained in a dynamo either, but we do know the 
power is there and that it gives results. 


Advance Agent for God 
SOME MONTHS AGO there came to the United States 
two Benedictine nuns, one born in America but having lived 
most of her life in France, the other a Frenchwoman. These 
two have not in the past few years dwelt in ivory towers, nor 
have they lived wishy-washy lives. 
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Mother Benedict Duss, who a short time ago watched 
the Germans retreating from her convent near Chateau 
Thierry and the Americans arriving, is a skilled surgeon 
who soon after receiving her diploma in Paris, entered the 
cloistered Benedictine Order. When the doctor in the village 
where their convent was located was killed, she cared for 
the sick and injured, but secretly, so that the Germans who 
occupied the village would not know about it. When the 
Gestapo finally learned about her activities, she fled to Paris 
and there, secure with the French Underground, again went 
about helping the sick and hurt. 

The story of these two nuns is a long one and will no 
doubt be told at length some day. Briefly, it is the account 
of how they came to America; how Loren Ford, the painter, 
took them into her home in Connecticut; how a Protestant 
was so impressed with them that he gave them land nearby 
on which to erect a convent; how plans are being drawn 
up for its building, and how they have a temporary frame 
house for their headquarters at present. For it takes money 
to build houses and the funds must be collected. 

No one will call Mother Benedict Duss wishy-washy. She 
is energetic and eager, a wonderful advance agent for God 
and the life of religion. She is busy getting people interested, 
yet one can sense behind this eagerness a still greater eager- 
ness to resume her real life, that this part of her life’s work 
is being carried out only that she may again take up the 
active life of contemplation and prayer. When she has built 
her house and brought over more nuns from France, one 
is certain she will be just as active within the walls of her 
Benedictine cloister, where silence is broken only for the 
singing of the Office and the Mass, and where the Sisters 
rise in the middle of the night to chant the night Office. 


The True Peacemakers 

THERE WILL BE, next to the convent, which is to be 
named Regina Laudis—Our Lady of Praise—a guesthouse, 
and there all who come, of any faith or none, may share the 
peace. Eventually, the Sisters hope to have a school of 
Christian arts and crafts, and retreats will be held. 

The nuns will praise God for us who are busy in the 
world, who have not the genius tor prayer which they have. 
And they will radiate their prayer into a world where it may 
benefit even people as unaware of it as Mr. White was. 

The. New York Herald Tribune thought it important 
enough to quote in its entirety the statement made by the 
Catholic bishops some time ago at their annual meeting in 
Washington. The paper dealt with many troubles of our 
war-saddened world—displaced persons, prisoners of war, the 
necessity of further material help to Europe. But it ended 
with none of these matters. It ended with a prayer for the 
peacemakers: “We pray for light and strength for those who 
in our country bear the heavy responsibility and indeed for 
all peacemakers.” 

Perhaps that is what these women of contemplation, who 
will live in silent power in our midst, will do for us who 
have welcomed them into our country. For such as these 
Benedictine nuns are the true peacemakers, who bring us 
the peace which the world does not give, and perhaps their 
silent faith and devotedness will help to bring to the world 
the peace which it must have if its people are to survive. 
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REMEMBER when I was in the 

seventh or eighth grade at St. Jo- 
seph’s Parochial School, I was in love, 
terribly in love. You know how love 
is at eleven years old. It is all very pure 
and sweet and lonely. 

She was a girl from the other side 
£ town. Our town had two parts. Up 
beyond the center was The Hill, where 
the people lived in big houses and had 
ennis courts and large, green lawns 
yut back. We kids from our side, 
Monument Park, used to walk up there 
and look around. Sometimes on sum- 
mer nights, we raided the apple or 
pear trees. 

Well, one day in the spring of the 
year, I was going to church with the 
rest of the class. We had a novena dur- 
ng the month of April. We would walk 
in single file across from the school to 
the church on the other. side of the 


street. As we marched along, three girls 
came by on bicycles. They had to stop 
when we began walking across toward 
the church. They were from the other 
side of town. You could tell that just 
by looking at them. Also, because they 
were riding bicycles around while we 
went to school. Their Easter vacation 
came a week before ours. 

There was one girl I noticed. She 
had short blond hair, and I guess her 
eyes were blue, because she wore a blue 
sweater and the eyes and _ sweater 
seemed to reflect in her face, somehow. 
You fall in love quickly when you are 
eleven, and I fell in love with her. 
With a girl from the other side of town 
who rode a shiny, red bicycle. 

She didn’t even look at me or see 
me, I guess. But I saw her, all right. 

In the next few days, I changed a lot. 
It was too early to go out raiding apple 


By ROBERT CORMIER 


trees on The Hill. They were barely | 
in blossom. I would walk along the 
little streets of Monument Park in the 
afternoon, and something in the smell 
of the wind or the lilacs blooming be. 
side the houses made me lonely. At 
night, coming home from the Boy Scout 
meetings, the bright, harsh lights of 
the stores and street lamps made me 
ashamed of Monument Park. On The 
Hill it was dark and cool, I knew. 
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His humble gift 
was cheap and gaudy, 
but its treasure of 
dreams was priceless 


ot 


Illustrated by DOM LUPO 


One day I was talking to my pal 
Pete. He said, “Well, Normie, May 
basket day is coming. Who will we get 
this year?” 

That was one of our favorite tricks. 
May first, all the kids sent May baskets 
to each other. Pete and I would pick 
out a girl in school who was a squealer 
or teacher’s pet, and we would send 
her a May basket. The basket itseit 
would be nice, but, boy, you should 
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have seen what we used to put in it. 

But as May basket day approached, 
I could not muster any enthusiasm. 

In the early evening of May first, I 
went around with the kids for awhile. 
We had a good time. Somebody said it 
was even more fun than Halloween, 
but later that night I went alone to 
Baker’s Drug Store and bought a May 
basket. All yellow and red with a 
flower on the handle. Mr. Baker sold 
it to me cheaper because it had a 
grease spot on the side of it. Not very 
noticeable though. I selected five cents 
worth of candy for it: those little 
chocolate drops wrapped in silver paper. 
Three for a penny. 

Then I ran all the way up to The 
Hill, hardly daring to breathe or think 
of what I was doing; leaving a May 
basket to a girl from the other side 
of town without even a note in it tell- 
ing whom it was from. 

That was all for then. Spring blend- 
ed into summer and I went away to 
Boy Scout Camp. Up in the woods 
with only water and sky and trees, 
I forgot for a while. 

The next time I saw her was years 
later in high school. At first glance, 
all the dreams returned. 

I found out from Jack Kearns, who 
was from The Hill but a good guy, 
that her name was Beth Roland, that 
she lived alone in the big shining house 
with her grandfather who had scads of 
money. It only made me feel sadder. 

Those were the days when I went 
to the football games and stood in the 
crowds and- cheered. There would be 
the band playing and the crowd roar- 
ing and the players, heroes all. 

And then, I would see Beth. She was 
the one great loneliness. All of it was 
wrapped around her. She was like the 
symbol of the love I might have known, 
the things I might have done. I would 
sit there, just another kid from Monu- 
ment Park, eating my heart out. 

She did not know me even then; 
once as I walked along the street she 
came toward me and I said, “Hello.” 
She answered, smiled. That was all. 

Then a few weeks went by and she 
did not come to school. I didn’t know 
she was sick until Jack told me. 

“Yeah, Norm, she’s sick. Pretty bad, 
I imagine, because she had to go away 
to a sanatorium in the West. She'll get 
the best care in the world.” 

The next thing I knew they an- 
nounced in school at assembly that 
Elizabeth Roland «vas dead. Everyone 
was surprised. After the announcement, 
I stood watching the kids talk about it. 

I walked home alone. If I had been 


The next time I saw her 
was in high school. At first 
glance, the dreams returned 


younger, I might have cried. I don’t 
know. Maybe because a dream had died 
too, or maybe more thaa a dream. 

It was not long after that when Jack 
Kearns asked me to go to Beth’s house 
with him. “My folks think I ought to 
call on the old man, Norm. Our 
families are pretty good friends.” 

Jack was a good guy. I guess he had 
known all along how things had been. 

I went up to The Hill one night and 
met Jack near her grandfather’s house. 
The old man let us inside. The house 
was as you would imagine it to be. Big 
and cold and lonely. We walked into 
one of the rooms and I stopped short. 

It was on a little table by the window. 
A May basket, all yellow and red and 
faded now. I looked closer and saw 
the grease spot on the side of it. The 
candy was still inside even though it 
looked stale and old. The silver paper 
was half off the drops of chocolate; 
they looked as if they had melted and 
hardened again. But they were still 
there. Three for a penny. 

The old man saw me staring. 

“That’s a curious thing,” he said. 
“When Beth was just a little girl some- 
one sent her that May basket. I think 
she was quite lonely in those days. 
I was away on business a lot and that 
particular night all her friends were 
giving each other May baskets. Beth 
was a delicate child and I didn’t 
encourage her running about, so I 
guess they forgot about her. But, appar- 
ently, someone remembered. She always 
loved it. I think she built many a dream 
around the one who sent the May basket 
to her, although I don’t think she ever 
knew who it was.” He paused then. “I 
guess it is good to have dreams when 
you're young.” 

I didn’t say anything. There was 
nothing to say. It was too late. 

We talked awhile, but I did not hear 
much of what they said. It seemed 
I could hear the silence behind their 
voices, the silence of a big house with 
three servants, the silence of loneliness. 
And I was thinking, too, of a little 
boy who stood outside the house, half- 
sick with love and longing, one night 
long ago. After a time, we rose to go. 

“Come. again, fellows,” the old man 
said. “It’s good to see Beth’s friends.” 

We stepped out onto the porch, the 
big porch all white and shining in the 
moonlight. Jack said something about 
the May basket. “Isn’t that strange, 
Normie? Poor little rich girl.” 

I looked down at the lawn with the 
bird bath in the middle of it. Every- 
thing was purple and lilac. Poor little 
rich girl. But I knew it was more 
than that. 

We walked away and I looked back 
once more. I left Jack at the corner 
and turned homeward, to the bright, 
warm lights of Monument Park. 
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ORWAY is proud of Sigrid Undset 
not only because she has won the 
Nobel Prize for literature but because 
she represents the noblest spirit of her 
countrv. Kristin Lavransdatter, her 
great novel, focused the attention of 
the world on Norway, the little country 
that had produced Ibsen, Bjornson, and 
Hamsun. This was before Germany, 
who professed to be a friendly neigh- 
bor, invaded her borders and brought 
suffering, want, and oppression to her 
people. 
From early childhood Sigrid’s love 
for Norway was one of the dominant 
things in her life Her father, famous 


as a scientist, fostered this love by his 
stories of early Norway. Her mother, 
who was Danish, added her encourage- 
ment and arranged that she accompany 
her father on his trips to various parts 
of the country in search of ancient 
monuments and relics. Going to school 
was not as fascinating as these trips 
of exploration. This love for Norway's 
past might have directed her life along 
an entirely different course had not 
her father died in his early forties. She 
was only eleven at the time, but her 
interest in her father’s work continued 
and eventually resulted in the writing 
of those historical novels which the 


world now cherishes. 
The early death of her father upset 





Ranked with Dickens and Tolstoy, 
compared with Eliot and Scott, Sigrid 


Undset writes of life with vigor 


all plans which the family had thought 
out for Sigrid. The latter realized that 
her duty was to prepare herself 
that she could help her mother and 
two younger sisters. After she had fin- 
ished grammar school, she attended a 
commercial college, and at the age of 
sixteen became a _ stenographer in a 
lawyer’s office. She disliked the work, 
but obligations to her family compelled 
her to keep the position for ten years. 
During this period she wrote poems 
and short stories. They brought neither 
fame nor money, but they furnished 
an outlet for pent-up emotions and an 
opportunity to practice her pen. 

Her early work reveals her as a 
realist, influenced profoundly by Zola, 
the novelist whose stories are centered 
around sex. She, however, does not 
descend to Zola’s level, but she does 
stress the problems of young men and 
women in facing the vital issues of 
life. She deals intimately with the ad- 
justment that takes place between the 
young wife and her husband. The hopes 
and ideals of the wife are frequently 
contrasted with the selfishness of the 
husband. 

In her reatistic treatment of marriage 
she holds that the father bears the 
burden of responsibility and maintains 
the discipline of the family. To make 
the wife equal to the husband in all 
family affairs deprives the latter “of 
his feeling of obligation and responsibil- 
ity toward the family and leads him 
away from his natural position as bread- 
winner and protector of his children.” 
In this arrangement she does not rel- 
egate the wife to a secondary- position 
but rather distinguishes between obliga- 
tions incumbent on both. The wife 
finds her greatest obligations in mother- 
hood, which, writes Sigrid, “is sufficient 
source of lasting contentment even when 
worldly ambition is- crushed and ro- 
mance dead. It’s a woman's safest ad- 
justment to reality.” 

In her novels she constantly stresses 
the hereditary tendencies of the children. 
She maintains that they inherit both 
good and bad qualities from their par- 
ents. The good they are obliged to 
foster; the bad they must eliminate. 
Above all they must not contract any 
“fresh burdens of evil,” for if they do 
the following generation will suffer the 
consequences. ; 

As a novelist Sigrid has been severely 
criticized because of her intimate por- 
trayal of those blunt phases of life 
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which are true but which many feel 
gre too vividly pictured. Yet, as one 
qitic said, “There is no writer who 
js a sterner moralist than Sigrid Und- 
gt.” This statement is true insofar as 
she reveals the penalties for unrestrained 

jons. The reader, however, need not 
be dragged mentally and emotionally 
through frankly depicted scenes of pas- 
sionate love and seduction in order to 
jearn a moral lesson. The average reader 
of novels becomes so intimately associ- 
ated with the characters and events in 
the story that it is difficult not to ex- 
perience ‘vicariously the feelings and 
emotions of the characters in their good 
as well as their passionate moments. 
This is particularly true in Sigrid’s works 
because she is a profound psychologist 
who analyzes her men and women in 
minute detail. 

In an address to fiction writers she 
defended her realistic portrayal of life 
when she told them to tell the facts 
of life as they are, “even if they are 
grim, preposterous, shocking. After all, 
we Catholics ought to’ acknowledge 
what a shocking business human life 
is... But remember, you have to tell 
other and more cheerful truths, too. . . .” 

She has written a number of books, 
including poems, essays, short stories, 
lives of the old Norwegian saints, tales 
of King Arthur, a biography of her 
early life, and novels, historical and 
contemporary. Her fame, however, rests 
principally on her long historical work, 
Kristin Lavransdatter. The story is made 
up of three parts, The Bridal Wreath, 
The Mistress of Husaby, and The Cross, 
cach dealing with different periods in 
the life of the character whose name 
furnishes the title of the book. The 
scene is laid in Catholic Norway of 
the fourteenth century. So vividly does 
she present this period that the reader 
relives it as though the events happened 
in modern times. 

The story she tells is not a pleasant 
one; neither is her picture of Catholic 
life, which forms the background for 
the story. The time was a lawless one 
in which superstition, paganism, and 
scandal had influenced clergy and laity 
alike. Sigrid is unsparing in her 
qiticism of the clergy for their failure 
to instruct their people. Yet through 
these abuses shines the Catholic faith 
and it expresses itself in many ex- 
emplary lives. 

Throughout this period the story 
moves in a leisurely manner. At times, 
however, it flares into violent action, 
swift, terrible, remorseless. Sigrid plumbs 
the depths of human nature. She leaves 
nothing to the imagination of the 
reader. She bares the soul of Kristin 
from the time before her unfortunate 
Matriage through all the episodes that 
finally terminate in her death by the 
Black Plague. ' 
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Taking No Chances 


> One day the late Max Steuer, famous New 
York lawyer, was walking down Fifth Avenue 
when he met a friend to whom he had re- 
cently given some very simple counsel and 
to whom he had sent his usual not-so-modest 


bill. 


“Nice day, isn’t it?” said his friend. And 
then, hastily, “But I’m not asking you. I’m 


telling you.” 


HENRY REILLY 





Sigrid was not a Catholic when she 
wrote this novel. Tl st research 
which the work entail eee vr, con- 
vinced her that in spite of the many 
abuses which existed, the Catholic 
Church was not at fault. The trouble 
lay in the clergy and laity who failed 
to obey the Church’s teaching. Her in- 
terest was aroused and she made a 
study of the Catholic religion. At the 
time she was writing The Master of 
Hestviken, a novel in four parts, dealing 
with a theme similar to Kristin Lav- 
ransdatier but in a slightly earlier 
period. Before completing this work, 
she entered the Church with her four 
children. 

In The Longest Years, the first part 
of her autobiography, she tells of her 
conversion. She says that in her youth 
everyone she knew, including the local 
Lutheran minister, “believed God to be 
as he or she would like Him.” Con- 
fused by the various concepts of God, 
she turned to the Catholic Church. 
Here she learned from inquiry and 
study that God had revealed Himself 
through the instrumentality of His 
Church. This revelation eliminated the 
subjective element and directed her 
search toward the true Faith. 


LTHOUGH her conversion did not 
change her outlook on_ life, 
it did furnish her a solution for many 
of its problems. This is evident in The 
Wild Orchid and its sequel, The Burn- 
ing Bush, stories dealing with Catholi- 
cism in Norway before the war. In 
spite of her apparent zeal to introduce 
the teaching of the Church into her 
work, her writing is still bluntly honest, 
revealing the eternal struggle between 
good inclinations and evil passions. 
Sigrid’s place among novelists is high. 
She has been ranked with Dostoyevski, 
Dickens, Tolstoy, Thackeray, and Bal- 
zac. Some critics maintain that she re- 
sembles George Eliot in her moralizing 
tendencies. Others compare her to Sir 
Walter Scott. Like the latter she ex- 
cells in the historical novel, but she 
lacks the facility in writing and the 
romantic flair that made Scott so pop- 


ular. Sigrid is always the realist, blunt, 
at times almost brutal. She regards life 
too seriously. Her characters have their 
lighter moments, but these are merely 
interludes in a drama that is predom- 
inately tragic. 

What effect the war and her stay 
in the United States will have upon 
her writing remains to be seen. She 
has suffered much and her thoughts 
are constantly focused on the sad plight 
of her country. She admitted that her 
countrymen had regarded Germany as 
a friendly nation and had never dreamed 
that a time would come when Norway 
would be attacked without provocation 
by this “supposedly friendly neighbor.” 
The attack, she added, came so sud- 
denly that Norway's little army was 
quickly annihilated, including her eld- 
est son, Anders. Towns and _ villages 
were smashed to shambles by high ex- 
plosives, and parachute troops quickly 
cut all communications. Some of these 
troops were recognized as former tourists 
who had spent summers in Norway and 
who had been treated as guests in many 
homes they now wantonly destroyed. 

Sigrid, however, managed to flee the 
country but only after a hazardous 
journey. She left behind her worldly 
possessions, including many valuable 
manuscripts. When she arrived in the 
United States as a refugee, she im- 
mediately began her attack on the 
Nazis, “whose conceptions of honor,” 
she wrote, “are bound up altogether 
with ideas of death and destruction 
and never with life and work for liberty 
and happiness.” 

Sigrid has now returned to Norway 
to help in rebuilding the shattered 
morale of her people. She is sixty-five 
this month, still strong and vigorous 
and her pen has lost none of its power. 
Those who know ber intimately speak 
of her as a remarkable woman, a de- 
lightful companion, though shy at first 
meeting. One of her friends has given 
us this portrait: “Rich tresses of hair 
lie around a full, rotund face, typically 
Scandinavian, of which great penetrat- 
ing eyes often seem to dream of lands 
and times far away.” — 
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A true story of the 
perennial struggle between 


good and evil 


HE young assistant pastor had been 

warned that his new. assignment in 
the abattoir quarter, “back of the 
yards,” was ‘a nightmare parish. In that 
region of bull pens, slaughterhouses, 
and slums there was more sordidness 
than in all the rest of the town. 

One muggy afternoon in deep July he 
stood on the steps of his church where 
the mercury neared 100 degrees. His 
body, swathed in a cassock, winced with 
prickly heat. 

\ whiff of cheap perfume preceded 
the girl who now stood defiantly before 
him. Framed in frizzled hair tied in 
pink bows, her face was aged in ex- 
perience, yet hopelessly young and 
futile; catlike eyes looked up at him 
in steadfast contempt. She was weaving 
and twining her fingers together with 
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a faint jingle of bracelets and there 
flashed through his mind the lines of 


Bargain in 


Elinor Wylie: 


“I am, being woman, hard beset; 
I live by squeezing from a stone 
The little nourishment I get.” 


Then he heard her husky whisper: 

“Relax, big boy. I didn’t come here 
on religious business!” 

“Then what are you here for?” the 
priest asked. 

“To kill time,” she replied with a 
bumptious giggle. 

“But why?” 

“Oh, I just promised my old lady 
I would come to church, that’s all. 
She’s waiting down the street. I only 
want to stay about five minutes, to 
let her think I’m going to confession.” 

The priest mopped his dripping fore- 
head, cleared his throat cautiously, and 
began: 

“Listen, child—” 

“Call me Aggie. That’s my name, 
Aggie Retzinek.” 

“I am not asking your name,” he 
said, “but I will tell you it’s Russian 
—Agafia. It came from a Greek word 
and do you know what it means? It 
means ‘good’.”’ 

“That’s a joke on you, big boy. Let 
me tell you something—l’m the worst 
girl in this town.” 

“Oh no, you're not! 
worst girl.” 

“And who is she?” 

“She’s the one who thinks she is 
the best girl in town.” There was re- 
mote banter in his tone. “You know, 
I might make your confession for you.” 

“Listen, big boy—I just got out of 
the State Reformatory for girls. Re- 
formatory!” 

She spewed out the word, disgorging 
with it a torrent of brothel profanity. 
The young priest knew that her lan- 
guage was only a projection of her own 
inner self-contempt, and therefore there 
was hope for her. 

“I fell for your holy stuff at first,” 
she went on. “All I cared about was 
getting out of there. So I went to chapel 
and I prayed to God. But He must 
have been too busy for the likes of 
me.” 

“Perhaps He said no.” 

“Have it any way you want. I didn’t 
go free, that’s all. So then—” 

“Go on.” 

“All right. You asked for it. I prayed 
to the devil!” 

The priest’s face blanched. Here was 
an unfamiliar transgression’ indeed; 


I know the 












‘your mother is still dear to you—and 


Brimstone 


faith turned wickedly upside down! 

“But the devil,” he prodded quietly, 
“doesn’t he always ask a price?” 

“Why shouldn’t he? Don’t you? | 
promised him, if he would only 
me out of that place, I would make 
nine sacrilegious communions. I did, 
too. I took communion and I cursed 
God! Plenty! And you know what? 
After the eighth time I got paroled. §% 
now, big boy—what do you say to 
that?” 

In three universities, the priest had 
worked for scholarly degrees. He was 
a well-educated, even a_ sophisticated 
man. Yet at this atrocious disclosure he 
felt as if in the bodiless presence of 
Evil itself. Tremulous, quavering, he 
heard himself answering: 

“I say he got a good bargain, that’s 
what I say! This devil you prayed to, 
he gives you what you call freedom 
and in exchange he gets an immortal 
soul. But—” 

“Don’t get yourself so worked up, 
big boy.” 

“You're cheating the devil—and | 
thank God for it. There’s still time.” 

“Look here, I never broke a bargain 
with anybody! Never!” 

“Your soul is not lost, not yet.” 

“How dare you say such a thing to 
me?”” she cried in a sudden, tearful 
rage. 

“Why did you come to this church? 
To please your mother! That means 


don’t you see?—no one who loves can 
be hopelessly lost. Give me five min- 
utes—and all this can be blotted out 
like a bad dream.” 

She shuddered pitifully, as if she were 
contorted by some violent emotion; her 
breath came in gasps and her cheap 
bracelets jangled. 

“That’s enough!” she panted. “I'm 
leaving. You can’t do nothing to me!” 

“Stay here and pray,” pleaded the 
priest. 

She turned away. 

“You'll come back!” 
night!” 

The only answer was the click-clack 
of high heels down the marble steps 
into the street. 

As the priest entered the church to 
perform his duties as confessor, he told 
himself that this trollop child must 
not be lost! The sticky reek of her 
scent seemed to plague the air, and 
he could still hear her strumpet laughter. 
When he entered the confessional, it 
seemed to him as if the tiny, sweltering 
box contained all there was of heaven, 
earth, the bottomless pit, everywhere, 
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on his lap. 

The thing had happened. It was not 
j fantasy. Aggie Retzinek truly believed 
de had signed up in sulphur and brim- . 
gone—and who was he to underestimate 
the force of such a belief? He prayed 
for guidance. 

The answer had been clear from the 
frst. The only way to fight was with 
the weapons of the soul, love and 
prayer. He turned to listen to the con- 
fesions, to anxiety, loneliness, and dis- 
tess. All the penitents were given their 
pnances, and then, to one after an- 
other, he said: 

“I ask you now to help me to pray 
for a special need. Will you stay for 
me hour in the church and pray?” 

None refused. One man postponed a 
journey to join in; others broke off 
appointments; some volunteered to stay 
all afternoon. 


HEN afternoon and evening con- 

fessions were over, the last shafts 
of twilight slanted through the open 
door and the tall colored windows of 
ninbow saints and tinted miracles. 
Kneeling before the altar, he laid his 
hot palms on the firm coolness of the 
marble balustrade. From the street came 
the distant calls of late hucksters crying 
srawberries and watermelons, as he be- 
gan the first “Our Father.” 

Hour after hour dragged by. Night 
ame late, with the glimmer of flickering 
andle flames and the ringing of the 
tower bells. The street noises dimmed 
and soon the church was abandoned of 
all except the enrapt friend of Agatha 
Retzinek. Once there clanged out the 
ren and the rumble of hook-and-lad- 
ders rolling to a fire, but the kneeling 
fgure did not seem to hear. He was 
sill keeping solitary vigil when at 11 
dclock the sexton shuffled in to put 
out the lights and close the* doors. 

“Never mind!” called the priest. “I'll 
lock up,” and bowed his head again in 
his bivouac of prayer. 

It was long after midnight when he 
heard the click-clack of heels coming 
down the marble aisle. Hope surged 
in his soul—and then a whiff of per- 
fume made him gasp with joyous cer- 
tainty. He did not move or look around 
a she knelt beside him, but he heard 
her begin to weep. 

“If I had not waited for her,” the 
priest told me, “she would have found 
the doors locked and would have turned 
away, perhaps never to come back. 
— is a steadfast, happy woman to- 

y:” 

I have told this story to men of 
many faiths and their feelings were 
al summed up in what Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick said: 

‘I salute this priest—he is a real 
servant of Christ, this Monsignor Ful- 
ton J. Sheen!” 
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TOLERANCE 
By Vadina Darrech 


Is she less our Holy Mother with an Oriental child? 
Is she less our sweet protectress 
because an Eastern Heaven smiled? 
Can we change her blesséd spirit by 
the features of a face? 
Can we give her less of reverence or 
doubt her sacred grace? 
And as it is with Mary, Madonna of all races, 
We cannot judge our neighbors by the 
moulding of their faces. 


apes 


FAVOR FUR A CHILD 
By Lois Slade 


My Lady, surely you must know 
God's mind. A trillion years ago 
Before God dusted off the sun 

And hung it up so everyone 

Could see; before He tuned the breeze 
To strum a waltz on willow trees, 

Or scattered rainbow-misty rings 
With gossamer for angel wings; 
When star spray frosting on the sky 
Flashed as a twinkle in His eye... 
Surely He must have thought of me— 
One thought—in that eternity. 


So, since I hold a place with these, 
Will you not tell Him “thank you”, please? 























ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 








Baseball Blanders 


> Gerorce Barr airs an umpire’s woes in an article in the 
“American Magazine.” The following excerpts from his 
article describe two unusual plays which he witnessed: 


Did you ever hear of a player getting credit for an assist 
without, getting his glove on the ball? It happened twice in 
Pittsburgh. 

Paul Waner was on third one day several years ago and 
looking for any chance to score in a tight game. The man 
at bat—I’ve forgotten his name now—pounded out a hot 
drive that caught the pitcher, Syl Johnson, smack on the 
knee, then bounded back to the catcher, who tagged Waner 
out as he tried to score. Johnson got an assist—and a badly 
bruised knee. 

Or how about one batter accounting for two outs and a 
home run in one trip to the plate and with no one on base? 
Ethan Allen, playing under Gabby Street for the Cards some 
years ago, pulled that one. It was really Gabby’s error and 
caused one of those drawn-out arguments that delay games 
for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Allen had been the Cards’ lead-off man for some time, 
but Gabby, for some reason of his own, decided that day 
in the Polo Grounds to start another man against the Giants 
and send Ethan up second. According to rules, he handed 
the revised batting order to the plate umpire and to Travis 
Jackson, the Giant captain. But he forgot to post it in his 
own dugout, and Allen didn’t know of the change. 

Allen stepped up to the plate, confidently swinging a bat. 
On the first pitch he poled out an inside-the-park homer 
which had Gabby and the rest of the Cards whooping and 
yelling with delight. 

Jackson calmly waited until all the shouting was over, 
then walked up to me. “Did ya notice this, George?” he 
asked, sticking the revised line-up in front of my face. There 
it was. Allen had batted out of turn, thereby disqualifying 
his own four-bagger and automatically putting the No. | 
man out. But he had another chance, himself. Again he 
stepped up to the plate—and popped to shortstop. 

Gabby’s face looked like a scrubbed beet dipped in catsup. 
Allen? Well, he was pretty humiliated. But he set that screwy 
record—two outs and one homer. 


Tangled Tongues 


FOREIGN INTERPRETATIONS of the English language are 
sometimes bewtldering to English-speaking people. From an 
article by Albert Parry in “This Week”: 


Americans and Englishmen frequently boast about the 
simplicity of their language—it’s so easy for foreigners to 
learn. As “proof” they cice the swift rise of English to top 
rank among the world’s most widely spoken languages. 

But this simplicity we’re so proud of is actually a trap for 
the unwary foreigner. He ventures confidently into wur un- 
charted grammar and suddenly finds himself tangled in 
syntax and seduced by synonyms. Take, for instance, the 


case of the poor American engineer in Russia—a victim of 
his own language. 
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In charge of reorganizing a Soviet factory beyond the 
Urals, he had left his teen-age daughter, Harriet, at schoo} 
in his Missouri home town under a guardian’s care. One 
day he received the following cablegram: “Harriet hung for 
juvenile crimes.” 

Investigating, he discovered that the message, translated 
into English for delivery to him in Magnitogorsk, had 
originally read: “Harriet suspended for minor offenses.” 

A Japanese repairman who wanted to copy Western. ad. 
vertising painted a sign above his garage: ‘Sudden service.” 
A Chinese student once confided to his American host, “I 
love your American sayings, especially the one that goes: 
‘Blindness, insanity.’” A few tactful questions uncovered his 
original intention—“Out of sight, out of mind.” 

To the Japanese, English with its mere 26 characters must 
seem ridiculously elemental. Hugh Byas once saw an educa 
tional entrepreneur on a Tokyo street carrying a sandwich 
sign: “Lessons Given in English Up to the Letter ‘G’. 

“Following mere logic to string words together in any 
language is impossible, and English is one of the most 
illogical—or “idiomatic”—of all. Usually, we aren’t conscious 
of the absurdities in our speech until foreigners inadvertently 
point them out. 

A Japanese girl at Chicago University’s International 
House once wanted to leave a note for a carpenter she 
wished to dismiss for charging more to build bookshelves 
in her room than had been originally agreed. Choosing what 
she thought were the most fitting words, she wrote: “Dear Mr. 
Hollister: You were all right when we were first engaged. 
But now I see you are too dear to me.” 


Handicaps 


> “ETUDE” TELLS of persons in musical history who turned 
physical habilities into assets. From an article by E. Lehman: 


The great operatic basso, Luigi Lablache, was considered 
for several decades and until his retirement in 1852 one of 
the finest artists on the lyric stage. His impersonation of 
Leporello in Don Giovanni, among others, won for him 
universal acclaim in Italy, France, England, and Russia. But 
if nature had endowed him with a voice of great compass 
and wonderful volume and flexibility, it was accompanied 
by the real hardship of an abnormal corpulence: Lablache 
weighed well over three hundred pounds! To one less de- 
termined, 
might have nipped his future stage career right then and 
there. But not so to him. It is said that once at a dinner party 
he sang a long note from piano to forte and back to piano, 
then drank a glass of wine without having breathed, went 
through a chromatic scale up one octave in trills, still in the 
same breath, and wound up by blowing out a candle with 
his mouth open. Of course, the gigantic proportions of his 
chest and lungs alone accounted for this freakish feat. One 
can imagine what results were achieved when such a power- 
ful pair of bellows was put to work toward artistic put 
poses. . 

When ‘Beethoven was stricken by the greatest curse of 
musicians, deafness, he continued to hear in his soul the 


masterworks which he conceived, and thanks to his uncon- 
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this tremendous bulk, through fear of ridicule, ’ 
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ble spirit the last great string quartets were created. 
Chopin, undermined by consumption, mustered enough 
wength to write admirable compositions, and he still ap- 
in public even if giving more and more space to 

his assisting artists in order to spare himself. And nearer 
ous there is Massenet, who worked until the last day of 
his life and refused to surrender to an incurable disease. 
jsidor Philipp recounts how dreadful it was to meet him in 
his declining years, bent and sad, that man who had been 
elegant, so gay, so full of vitality, the “lion” of Paris. One 
eening they left a reception where they had gone together 
and where as usual Massenet had been cheerful and witty, 
hovering from one fine lady to another, kissing hands, laugh- 
ing. Suddenly in the street he pulled up the collar of his 
coat, said not a word, and gave every evidence of suffering. 
“What is the matter, dear master?” Philipp asked. “Oh, 
nothing at all, my friend, I have just taken off my mask.” 
In 1912 and desperately ill, Massenet found the energy 
to write one last opera, Roma, lying on the floor with 
cushions under his chest, manuscript paper in front of him, 
and pencil in hand. At death’s door, he did not give up. 


One Born Every Minute 


> IN AN ARTICLE in “Nation’s Business,” Elmer Wheeler re- 
veals a few tricks of the trade that make the cash register ring. 
Some examples: 


While pointing up the selling language for Hotels Statler, 
we hit upon the slogan to sell the new Zombie importation— 
that delectable 12 ounces of dynamite. We merely put up a 
sign saying: Only One to a Customer! 

Imagine back in the depression the actual limiting of 
drinks to a customer. Yet it worked magic. 

People bribed waiters and bartenders for two and three! 
They wanted to prove to their friends they could drink that 
many, that they were he-drinkers. . . . 

The Pennsylvania Drug Stores in New York and a depart- 
ment store fountain in Brooklyn used a similar technique to 
sell large-size drinks. The clerks said, “Large one?” nodding 
their heads. 

We teste the idea 
drinks to 3,600 people. .. . 

Take the small firm that had difficulty in identifying its 
location until it used ads saying: Across the Street from 
Marshall Field’s. 

The subways that changed the weighing machines to read 
Insert Coin instead of the usual Insert Penny. They now get 
afew nickels and dimes. 

The boy at the ball park with the vending tray, who 
couldn’t get through the crowd shouting “Step aside, please!” 
Suddenly he shouted, “Watch out for the mustard!” and 
people quickly pushed aside to let him by with his tray of— 
peanuts! ' 


Big Sleepers 


on 5,000 customers and sold large 


> We quote the following paragraphs on big sleepers of the 


animal world from an interesting article in “Science Illus- 
trated”: 


Sleep: we all insist upon having it. No one quite knows 
why. You and I want about eight hours of slumber out of 
every 24. Going us a lot better, the hedgehogs, woodchucks, 
dormice, bats, and ground squirrels—all of them called hiber- 
nators, after the Latin word for winter—hole up for a whole 
winter at a time. Crocodiles, alligators, frogs, tortoises, and 
lungfish—all estivators, after the Latin for summer—sleep 
through the summer’s unpleasant heat and drought. . . 

The true hibernating animal falls into a torpor, during 
which he simply stops eating. His body temperature, normally 
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100 degrees, drops as low as 40 degrees. He breathes so 
slightly that in 200 days of hibernation he takes in only 
as much oxygen as he would need in one waking day. Thus, 
his internal combustion of food, or metabolism, falls dras- 
tically. He needs only enough oxygen to burn a tiny fraction 
of the food stored within his body. 

For every bit of oxygen the hibernator breathes in, he 
exhales even more slightly. Thus, so much carbon dioxide 
remains in his body that the composition of his blood, bile, 
and other body fluids is swung to the normally dangerous 
alkaline side. But the animal suffers no ill effects. As soon 
as he wakes up he exhales the excess carbon dioxide and 
his body fluids return to normal... . 

Bears are erroneously considered hibernating animals. 
Actually, their sleep is not profound and their body temper-. 
ature remains far above that of their surroundings. A number 
of insect-eating animals and rodents are lethargic all winter, 
like the bear, but do not hibernate in the strict sense. All 
have fat deposits, especially around the shoulders and flank, 
which are, of course, utilized by internal combustion. . . 

As for the estivators: Many creatures of warm desert regions 
sleep during the dry seasons, when food and water are 
scarce. The Iberian water tortoise sleeps for months under 
rock ledges while the streams are dry. 

Although scientists have not yet found out why some 
animals are hibernators or estivators, while others are not, 
they have found oddities in the distribution of salts (mag- 
nesium and calcium) in the blood of the big sleepers, and 
in the equilibrium of their hormones. Magnesium and in- 
sulin have been injected at icebox temperatures into cats, 
dogs, and rabbits, who normally do not hibernate, and into 
hedgehogs, who normally do. All these animals promptly 
dropped their temperature and fell into a hibernation-like 
torpor. 


Words With Color 


> THE DICTIONARY scorns them as colloquialisms, but they 
have a power and a beauty all their own. We take these 
examples of words used by everyday Americans from an 
article by Horace Reynolds in the “Saturday Review of 
Literature”: 


Git is a word with the bark on it. We’ve made it as Mis- 
souri as corncob and mule, as American as two bits and 
Shirt Tail Bend. Like the popular set for sit, it gets its wood- 
smoke flavor by modifying the vowel of the standard form: 
The men who had the git-up-en-go to push across the Al- 
leghenies into Kentucky and on into the Western Territory 
and the Illinois country carried git along with ‘em. They 
drove with it. They used it to sum up their Great Revival 
theology: As you do you'll git according. . . . 

The use of them as a demonstrative is the mark of the 
manual worker. He finds these and those a little sissified and 
high-toned. He feels more comfortable in them shoes than 
in those shoes. Them is a word with a strong end; a man 
can get his teeth into it. The Irishman’s Give me some likker 
to temper me pain has the same shirtsleeve, spit-on-me-hands 
wallop as the American's Shut them winders! .. . 

Colloquial American can hurl the quadruple negative with 
blockbuster force. Remember Mrs. Wiggs’ advice to her 
daughter: Whatever you do, don’t you have nothin’ to do 
with no students, nohow. The Indiana characterization of 
a stringsavin’ snugfist—when he gits a dollar, it’s got home— 
sure hits the center of the cuspidor. 

In the hands of a master, be he literate, the everyday 
speech of the American people can have a homespun loveli- 
ness that catches at the heart. The Negro’s Sometimes I feel 
like nothin’, something tho’owed away sure makes lyrical the 
ache of the aloneness that can be man’s. 
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ae member of Congress is known as the Gentleman 
from Illinois, or from Massachusetts, or from Missouri, 
as the case may be. At least six members of Congress also 
are “Gentlemen of the Press.” And these six are still very 
active members of the journalistic fraternity. 

For example, take Speaker of the House Joseph W. Martin, 
the Gentleman from Massachusetts, who was first elected to 
Congress in 1924. In the last session he was Minority Leader. 
Today he is one of the busiest men in Washington. For 
certainly running the House is a man-size job of itself. Yet 
Speaker Martin finds the time to exercise daily supervision 
over the North Attleboro (Mass.) Chronicle, which he has 
owned and published for many years. Incidentally, the 
President pro tem of the Senate, Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, was also a newspaperman; he used to publish the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Herald but sold the paper back in 1928. 

In addition to Speaker Martin, the journalist-statesmen 
are Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, Senator Clyde Reed of 
Kansas, Senator William F. Knowland of California, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, and Senator W. Lee O’Daniel 
of Texas. 

Senator O’Daniel is also a columnist. His column appears 
regularly in the W. Lee O’Daniel News, of which-his wife 
is editor. He himself made his debut in newspaperdom with 
the Kansas City Star. Besides being a former Governor of 
Texas, he has worked on various Texas papers. 

Kansas is unique among the states in that both its senators 
are newspapermen. Senator Capper is no Johnny-come- 
lately to journalism. He learned all the angles of the business 
from the ground up, putting in his apprenticeship with the 
Garnett Journal. In 1884 he went to Topeka as a typesetter 
on the Topeka Daily Capital, the paper he now owns and 
and publishes. He bought it in 1893 after he had served a 
year in Washington as correspondent for the old New York 
Tribune. 

Senator Reed, the Junior Gentleman from Kansas, resigned 
from the Post Office Department a number of years ago to 
manage the Parsons (Kans.) Sun. He was Governor of Kansas 
from 1929-1931. 

Senator Byrd of Virginia is the owner and publisher of 
two dailies, the Winchester Evening Star and the Harrison- 
burg Daily News-Record. In their management he keeps a 
very active finger. Senator Knowland is the assistant pub- 
lisher of the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune and, at thirty-eight, 
is one of the youngest members of the Senate. 









International Photos 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin is “Joe” to a host of friends 
both on Capitol Hill and back home, where he publishes 
the daily North Attleboro (Mass.) Evening Chronicle. 





































Senator Clyde Reed, though elected to the Senate in 
A SIGN PICTURE STORY 1938, is still “Guv’nor” to thousands of Kansans. Here 
he seems none too pleased perusing his Parsons Sun. 
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Senator W. Lee O’Daniel can be identified as the Gen- Senator Arthur Capper has always been a newspaperman, 
tleman from Texas by the sombrero in the foreground. He yet has found time to be Governor of Kansas, Senator 
writes a regular column for the W. Lee O’Daniel News. since 1918, while publishing his Topeka Daily Capital. 


Senator William F. Knowland of California has for his Senator Harry Byrd has his office walls covered with 
favorite reading matter the Oakland Tribune, of which he political cartoons from his two papers, the Winchester 
is assistant publisher. He came to the Senate in 1945. Evening Star and the Harrisonburg Daily News-Record. 
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phi Mary Brigid had two strikes 


against her when she came to 
teach us music at St. Agnes Academy. 
She followed Sister Héléne, whom every 
one idolized, and she had been a pupil 
at St. Agnes herself, class of ’35. The 
girls who had been there since the 
primary grades remembered her, and 
they lost no time telling the rest of us 
her nickname. Toodles! Was that a 
handicap! Even before we saw her we 
were giggling about “Sister Toodles,” 
and I knew she’d have to be a whiz 
to live it down. 

But my sister Kay, who was a class- 
mate of hers, thought she was swell. 
“You'll love Toodles, Peggy,” she wrote 
me. “She’s a great gal. She won all our 
hockey games for us and covered our 
class with glory in the track meets. She 
was at least half the Glee Club, and 
she pounded out jazz for our dances in 
the gym. She never had much chance 
to dance herself, we kept her so busy 
at the piano. Of course she could play 
classic stuff, too—really play, I mean, 
but we didn’t pay much attention to 
that. I believe she studied at the Juil- 
liard School after we graduated. She 
probably could have had a career for 
herself if she didn’t go into the convent 
instead.” 

Sister Toodles sounded good to me, 
and frankly, I was glad to be rid of 
Sister Héléne. Not that she ever did 
anything to make me dislike her. She 
wasn’t unfair or irritable or anything 
like that. She was just too angelic. She 
had a lovely, heart-shaped face, with 
high cheekbones and shining, violet- 
blue eyes, a cute little mouth and 
slender, expressive hands. Her walk 
was light and springy, her voice gay 
and vibrant; she could somehow keep 
order without ever losing her temper. 
She never had pets, though almost 
every one had a crush on her at one 
time or another. That is, except me. 
The other girls said I didn’t under- 
stand her because I hadn’t known her 
as long as they had. I came to St. Agnes 
in my sophomore year, and most of the 
others had come up from the Lower 


School. She treated me the same as she. 


did the others, and yet I felt an_out- 
sider. I couldn’t see: how anyone could 
be so poised and perfect all the time. 
I wondered how she looked when she 
went to bed, or on a streetcar, or any- 
where it wasn’t her duty to be bright 
and pleasant. 
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I don’t know exactly what I expected 
Sister Toodles to look like, but after 
Kay’s build-up I must have had a hazy 
idea of Alexis Smith in a nun’s habit 
floating through my mind. A kind of 
goddess. Kay said she was extremely 
tall for a woman, and I liked that be- 
cause I’m on the gangly side myself, 
but I wasn’t at all prepared for the 
amazon she turned out to be. We were 
shocked when Sister Superior intro- 
duced her at our first assembly. She 
was a head taller than any of the other 
teachers, and she carried plenty of 
ballast. She stood up and gave an 
awkward bow, and I thought I'd never 
seen such a great clodhopper of a 
woman. She had dark, heavy eyebrows 
which nearly met across the bridge of 
her nose, a wide mouth, 
cheeks. Most nuns have a sort of ivory 
complexion, but Sister Toodles’ ‘was 
ruddy like farmers and other people 
constantly exposed to sun and wind. 
Her hands were large and blunt, her 
feet enormous. I have never seen any- 
one look less like a musician than 
Sister Toodles. 

We had class singing twice a week, 
music appreciation once, but those of 
us who took private lessons saw her 
every day. She had a way of dropping 
in during our practice period and giving 
a few quiet words of advice. Most of 
the girls didn’t like that—they called it 
snooping. We had often used that period 
to bone up for a test or memorize a 
French lesson. They resented the fact 
that Sister Toodles took music seriously 
and expected them to take it the same 
way. Misinterpreting her reputation as 
a good sport, they had counted on little 
discipline and less work. She advised 
several of her piano pupils to give up 
studying and save their parents the 
price of the lessons. Somebody said 
Superior was upset about that and had 
a hard time smoothing it over with 
the mothers at the next parent-teacher 
meeting. I think Superior liked Sister 
Toodles, though, and sympathized with 
her in a way. She came in to our sing- 
ing class once and must have sensed 


and red - 


the restlessness and unfriendliness there, 
She couldn’t have really heard any. 
‘thing, because everyone was poisonous. 
ly polite while she was in the room. 

“Young ladies,” said Superior drily, 
“I don’t believe you appreciate good 
musicianship. When the Academy 
opened its doors in 1894, music was 
listed as an accomplishment; today it 
is a study. Perhaps you young ladies 
were born fifty years too late.” 

With that crushing remark she swept 
from the room, as only a Superior can 
sweep, not carrying all before her but 
leaving the dust heap behind. We felt 
a little sheepish, but it didn’t reconcile 
us to Sister Toodles. The junior and 
senior classes had singing together and 
of course we juniors aped everything 
the seniors did. There was a darling 
little Italian girl with a clear, true 
soprano who continually baited Sister 
Toodles. 

“Sister, will you give us the note 
again?” or “Sister, will you sing the 
opening phrase for us?” 

Sister Toodles came out with her fine, 
full- throated voice. Sometimes the 
power of it gave me goose pimples, but 
Angela and her friends only took to 
giggling and throwing sidelong glances 
at one another. But. Sister Toodles 
never refused. I could see she hated 
the way they treated her, but she didn't 
know what to do about it. They were 
comparing her with Sister Héléne- 
Sister Héléne with her arched eyebrows, 
her finely chiseled nose with its delicate 
nostrils, her small, well-bred mouth. It 
was like comparing a race horse with 
a plow horse. 

I am more comfortable with plow 
horses myself. I was a coward in those 
days or I might have made a stand for 
Sister Toodles. I still felt too uncertain 
of myself at St. Agnes. When I entered 
my class in sophomore, the girls had 
ganged up on me (they confessed to 
me afterward) and agreed among them- 
selves to give me the cold shoulder. 
Well, I saw the whole Upper School, 
led by the seniors and juniors, gang up 
on Sister Toodles, and I didn’t know 
any more how to help her than I had 
how to help myself. But I was too timid 


‘even to defend her when they laughed 


at her. They weren’t any meaner than 
any other gang of schoolgirls, but gangs 
are. always cruel to the outsider. 
Understand, I never had a crush on 
Sister Toodles. She wasn’t that kind. 
But gradually I got to know her and 


Masi teachers should be graceful and 
delicate, but “Sister Toodles” was an amazon. Per- 


haps that’s why the girls were so cruel 
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wo depend on her for something I 
never expected to have from a nun— 
a sort of womanly wisdom I had felt 
in my mother and a little bit in Kay, 
gomething I was groping to get my 
hands on. Sometimes in music, or in 
books, or just in people, I would sort 
of catch my breath and tell myself, 
“That’s true. It’s always been true. It 
always will be.” Sister Toodles seemed 
to know those things. 

Once when I was walking upstairs 
with her, carrying her books so as to 
earn a credit in politeness, I found 
myself taking two steps at a time. She 
kept up with me, but I saw her smiling 
and .I apologized. 

“Oh, Sister, I’m sorry. It’s hard to 
hold my long legs down to one step.” 

She nodded. “I know. Our Mistress 
of Novices had a terrible time breaking 
me of the habit. One step seems such 
a waste of time when you're young. I 
was cured, though. I went down a whole 
flight, two at a time, and found Sister 
Superior and the Bishop at the foot 
of them.” ~ 

We both laughed and she held out 
her hands for the books. She didn’t 
take them for a minute, though. 

“T'll tell you something, Peggy. Rush- 
ing up and down stairs is one of the 
most exhilarating things in life. It’s 
like a great arpeggio. Of course, in a 
convent, where all the nuns can’t rush 
and hurry, there must be discipline. 
Even for you girls, there must be order 
and a certain decorum. But when you're 
alone, Peggy, don’t ever take one step 
when you feel like taking two.” 

I guess I was her friend from that 
day. Everything she ever said to me 
was real, from the inside of her and 
not from her training. I suppose that 
was what I missed in Sister Héléne. 

But it looked for a long time ‘as if 
the other girls couldn’t see her that 
way. Angela was going to sing the 
“Flower Song” from Faust in the St. 
Cecilia concert in November. It was 
our only important musicale of the 
year. All the Sisters of the Community 
and our parents came to it and any 
friends we had the nerve to ask. It 
was usually pretty boring, with us all 
in white singing “Great is Jehovah, the 
Lord” and things like that. I thought 
Sister Toodles’ idea of going all-out 
operatic for a change was keen. Angela 
sang her solo sweetly and soberly at 
rehearsals, but afterward at recreation 
she did an awfully funny imitation of 
Sister Toodles showing her how to sing 
it. The chorus sang the “Waltz Song” 
from Tales of Hoffmann and the “Street 
Boys’ Chorus” from Carmen. Four 
pianos made fancy work of the “Tann- 


She raised her eyes and ever so slightly 
her hands. Without meaning it, I did too 
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hauser March” and the school orchestra 
went to town with the “Grand March” 
from Aida. Sister said there was room 
for one more vocal solo on the program 
and asked me if I wanted to sing it. 


I was just beginning to feel my voice 


and I was still shy about letting it out, 
but I had fallen in love with Michaela’s 
aria when I heard Carmen at the Sum- 
mer Opera in Cincinnati. I timidly sug- 
gested it, and Sister thought we could 
work it up in time. When I had learned 
the music, I expected her to take it 
phrase by phrase and show me how to 
express it, as Sister Héléne had done, 
but she didn’t. She stood staring out 
of the window one morning, fingering 
her rosary, and then she came suddenly 
to the piano and began playing the 
accompaniment very softly like back- 
ground music in the movies. At the 
same time she talked. 

“Look, Peggy. Michaela is a girl 
about your age, a small-town girl like 
yourself. She has come to a strange 
and fearful place, alone, and she is 
bearing a tragic message to the man 
she loves, but who no longer loves her. 
Perhaps you are too young to know 
much about love. .. .” 

I was sixteen and I thought I had 
a fair smattering, but I didn’t say any- 
thing. After a moment, she went on 
talking. All the time she was playing 
the aria. The melody was getting under 
my skin, becoming a part of me. 

“Do you feel the struggle in her? 
Her timidity, her gentleness, her real 
terror of the smugglers, and against 
that, her deep, abiding love for Don 
José?” ‘ 

I never had a nun talk to me like 
that before, nor any other woman, for 
that matter. I felt grown-up and ter- 
ribly important. I couldn’t say any- 
thing but, “Oh, thank you, Sister.” I 
think I learned to sing that morning. 
1 forgot myself when I sang for Sister, 
but when we had rehearsals, I drooped 
before the girls. I knew they'd laugh 
at me if’ I let myself go. I felt all 
hands and legs standing there on the 
stage, and I kept my face as dead-pan 
as possible. I think Sister Toodles 
understood what I suffered, but she 
didn’t say much. 

“I think the audience will buoy you 
up,” or, “It’s hard to forget yourself, 
but it’s one of the first lessons an artist 
must learn. To be himself and then to 
forget himself.” 

Once when the chorus was practicing 
the “Street Boys’ Song,” she stopped the 
accompaniment suddenly. “Girls, girls, 
for heavens’ sake, are you Spanish street 
urchins or are you Spanish peanuts? 
There is no spirit, no abandon!” 

We glanced about uneasily at this 
somewhat risqué word; then suddenly 
we all laughed uproariously. That sort 


of 


of broke the ice, but it wasn’t until 
Thanksgiving week that the girls ac- 
cepted Sister Toodles. 

It’s queer what things will make peo- 
ple like you. I never really know what 
gave me a toehold in my sophomore 
year. At first they were all so cold and 
unfriendly, and pretty soon I was set- 
ting their hair and leading the pep 
rallies and was captain of the basket- 
ball team. But Sister Toodles won her 
letter the hard way. 





Under an old apple tree stood Sister 
Toodles, poking up among the leaves 

St. Cecilia’s Day is November 22. It 
fell on Sunday that year and we were 
to have a formal tea after the concert. 
Sister Superior hinted at some dis- 
tinguished guests—probably a Bishop or 
a Monsignor, we thought. Thanksgiving 
vatation started on Tuesday, so we were 
pretty highly keyed up the week be- 
fore the concert. Angela’s father was 
a wholesale produce merchant and he 
presented the nuns with a live turkey 
every year around the middle of No- 
vember. We made a pet of it for a 
week or so, and then after we left, Hank, 
the nuns’ handyman, killed it for their 
Thanksgiving dinner. Or we presumed 
he did. Hank was as gentle-hearted as 
the nuns and we couldn’t imagine him 
killing anything, but he was the only 
man around the place. 

Sister Toodles liked the turkey. At 
least, she hung around the pen during 
rec and said it made her think of home. 
She came from a farm in Tidewater, 
Maryland, and she had five brothers. 

“Did you ride?” we asked her. 

“Yes, and hunted, too. I was a kind 
of supertomboy, I reckon. Superior says 
I’m antisocial, and maybe I am.” 

The die-hards still stared at her cold- 
ly, thinking, probably, how smart Sister 
Héléne might have looked in a riding 
habit; but there were some other rene- 
gades like me now, talking to Sister 
Toodles because they liked to hear her 
frank answers and feel her warm smile. 

But the concert hung over us and 
we couldn’t quite relax, though autumn 





held that year, and the campus was 
aflame with color. The afternoon of 
the concert was one of those blinding 
and brilliant affairs which only seem 
to happen en Sundays. 

Sister Toodles was the first music 
teacher I ever saw that didn’t get 
fluttery on the day of a performance. 
She appeared quite calm, though | 
thought she spoke a little more sharply 
than usual. Seeing me shuffle along with 
my head forward and shoulders stoop. 
ing, as usual, trying to get down on 
the other girls’ level, she gave me a 
thump between the shoulder blades. 
“Straighten up, Brunhilde, we can’t all 
be a Mimi or a Mme. Butterfly.” 

Her smile was encouraging. I saw 
then how she had gone through the 
same self-conscious period and _ had 
come to accept her great size as 
naturally as she accepted the days of 
the week. 

The glorious weather had brought 
us a record crowd for St. Agnes. The 
parents looked bright and_benignant 
with that  sure-to-be-pleased-though-a- 
little-anxious expression which parents 
always wear at school affairs. 

During the first chorus, I looked for 
the distinguished guests, but no one 
sat near Superior on her little dais 
except Father Barrett, our chaplain, 
and he was too familiar to be counted 
distinguished. Then my solo came and 
I somehow got onto the stage, though 
I don’t see how I could have walked, 
I was shaking so. I stood during the 
piano introduction, grasping the cor- 
sage that Kay, heaven bless her, had 
sent me so I’d have something to do 
with my hands. Eventually the note 
sounded for me to begin, and I started 
waveringly. Out of the haze which hung 
over the audience, faces gradually 
emerged. There were two men and 
two women quite near the front, in 
the reserved seats, who had a distinctly 
nonparental look; I couldn’t describe 
it but I could feel it. They were com- 
pletely impersonal. My name on the 
program meant nothing to them, but 
strangely enough, my song did. I be- 
gan to sing to them. The younger 
woman, a lovely blonde creature, was 
moving her lips a little, as though she 
were following the words to herself. 
When I came to the part, “Heaven, 
to thee I humbly pray,” she raised het 
eyes and ever so slightly her hands. 
Without meaning to, I did the same. 
I didn’t take my eyes from her during 
the rest of the aria. I forgot my hands 
and feet, forgot even to try to stand 
erect. I just watched her and somehow 
I was Michaela. 

When the concert was over and we 
were all crowding around Sister in the 
anteroom, talking and laughing in light- 
hearted relief, the swinging door opened 
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and my two ladies walked in. The 
older one was a little stocky but not 
fat. She had glistening dark hair and 
a round, motherly face. She wore a 
fitted wine-colored suit with a kolinsky 
muff and a hat trimmed to match. The 
blonde was all in black except for a 
silver fox jacket and a gardenia on her 
snood. Her long bob was silky and 
honey-colored; you could tell she was 
a natural blonde. All the girls were 
terribly impressed. The women greeted 
Sister Toodles like old friends. They 
drew her over to a corner and I could 
hear the s’s of the motherly one hissing 
up like steam over a boiling pot. Then 
Sister called Angela and me over and 
introduced them. They were Mme. 
Karla Ampola and Miss Rose Lincoln 
of the Summer Opera Company in Cin- 
cnnati. I had heard Miss Lincoln sing 
Michaela myself last summer, but I 
didn’t recognize her in her street 
dothes. I thought her hair was a wig 
in the opera, anyhow. 

Mme. Ampola patted Angela on the 
am and said in a full, warm voice, 
“You have a lovely voice, my dear, a 
fresh, lyric tone. Is it not so, Rose?” 

Miss Lincoln shook hands with An- 
gela, but Mme. Ampola had taken my 
hand by this time, so I didn’t hear 
what they said. She looked hard at 
me for an instant and smiled her big 
smile. I said the first words that came 
to my head, the opening line of my 
aria, “I try not to own that I tremble.” 
Then I added all in a rush, “But I’m 
trembling like a leaf.” 

Mme. Ampola had dropped my hand, 
but now she grasped it again in both 
of hers. Her eyebrows rose in great 
arches. 

“To tremble is no shame, child. We 
all tremble when we're young. Some- 
times when we're old, too.” She winked 
at me. “Just keep singing and the 
trembling will stop.” 

Sister called the other girls over to 
us and introduced her guests. No one 
knew exactly what to say. Miss Lincoln 
must have seen us all staring at her 
for she tried to divert our attention. 

“You are lucky to have Sister Mary 
Brigid for your teacher.” Her speaking 
voice was clear and cool, like a spring 
rain. “You see, we were students to- 
gether at Juilliard, and I know her 
both as a musician and as a friend.” 


ISTER TOODLES’ ruddy cheeks 

looked rosier than usual, but she 
wasn't flustered, though we all turned to 
look at her. Hearing her called by her 
real name made her seem strange to us. 
For some reason I stared at our feet. 
I was still standing near Miss Lincoln. 
Her small, open-toed pumps with their 
silver buckles, my broad white wedgies, 
and Sister Toodles’ convent-issue Ox- 
fords (size 10, I'm sure) seemed some- 
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how to make a. pattern, to stand for 
something I couldn’t quite get hold of. 
It was a shock to realize that Miss 
Lincoln and Sister Toodles must be 
about the same age. I thought Miss 
Lincoln was going to say something 
to me when Sister Superior came in 
and whisked the guests off to tea. Their 


two escorts were talking to Father 
Barrett and looking rather lost, I 
thought. 


I was passing some tea cakes to Miss 
Lincoln a little later, when she asked 
me to wait a minute. She left her group 
and motioned me to a deserted serving 
table, now piled with cups and plates. 
Everyone was chattering all around 
us, but I heard only her. 

“Would you like to come to rehear- 
sals next year, Peggy?” 

I was flattered and flabbergasted at 
her calling me by my first name. 

“Oh, yes,” I murmured, balancing 
my tray, “but how—?” 

“You can come with Toodles. She 
came to nearly all the rehearsals last 
summer. Or maybe I shouldn’t say 
that.” 

I thought she was embarrassed _be- 
cause she had let the nickname slip 
out, so I said: 

“It’s all right. 
Toodles.” 

“I know. She knows, too. She told 
me. I meant—well, nuns don’t usually 
attend opera rehearsals, but we per- 
suaded Sister Superior to let her come. 
With another Sister, of course. We 
work as hard for them as we do for 
a full performance. I think you’d en- 
joy it.” 

I was sure I would. I thanked her 
as best I could under my load of shy- 
ness and cakes. 


We all call her 





> Time tells on a man—especially 
a good time. 





The Sisters don’t eat in public, so 
they don’t know how good their. teas 
taste, unless maybe they have the left- 
overs for supper. I was really hungry 
after all the excitement, so I was stuf- 
fing away sandwiches, nuts, and olives 
when Sister Toodles strolled by. She 
never came to social affairs, so I was 
surprised to see her. There was a lot 
I wanted to say but I didn’t know how 
to begin and anyhow my mouth was 
full. I was more surprised when she 
said in her everyday voice: 

“Tell the girls the turkey has gotten 
away. Keep your eyes open when you're 
leaving the campus.” 

With that she wandered off and we 
didn’t see her again that day. We didn’t 
see the turkey, either. It was still miss- 
- ing on Tuesday. We hated to go off 
to our vacation, leaving the nuns with- 
out their Thanksgiving dinner. The 


seniors started taking up a collection 
to buy another, table-dressed, but none 
of us had much money. When the bell 
for Benediction rang, we were still 
about five dollars short of a turkey. 
Sister Toodles played the O, Salutaris 


“on the little organ at the back of the 


chapel as usual, while we all sang. 
Then there was a pause for the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin and then the 
organ should have come in with Tantum 
Ergo. There wasn’t a sound. We began 
glancing around and finally Father 
Barrett started us off without accompani- 
ment in a surprisingly fine tenor. When 
we raised our heads after bowing them 
for ‘“Veneremur cernui,” I happened to 
look out of the window. The upper 
windows are stained glass, but we 
haven’t had enough alumnae die yet 
to put memorial windows on the lower 
level. It is a matter of some distrac- 
tion to me to look out over the Sisters’ 
garden, though on a fine day I like 
to see the sunlight outside and the 
candlelight inside, all praising God at 
one time. But after one glance, I’m 
afraid I didn’t give much thought to 
God that day. 


NDER an old apple tree stood 

Sister Toodles, window pole in 
hand, poking up among the leaves. I 
couldn’t imagine what she wanted in an 
apple tree in November. I nudged the 
girl next to me. The nudge went down 
the line and we all watched, breath- 
less. Leaves were falling all around her, 
but still Sister Toodles poked. Sud- 
denly she lifted her wide skirt, held 
it in one hand, and stepped up into 
the first crotch of the gnarled tree. 
Her window pole went higher, and 
then there was a commotion among 
the leaves. At the same instant Sister 
Toodles and the turkey hit the ground. 
She carried him off to his pen and was 
back at the organ for the Laudate 
Dominum. 

“Praise the Lord, praise the Lord.” 
I could see the way everyone was 
grinning into her hymn book that Sister 
Toodles had St. Agnes’ eating out of 
her hand. Just as the turkey was eating 
out of it when we crowded around her 
after Benediction. 

“Don’t you want to keep him for 
a pet and eat another one?” asked the 
Senior President, who had collected the 
money. 

“Mercy! Whatever for?” exclaimed 
Sister Toodles. “A turkey makes a 
troublesome pet. I’m a farm girl from 
way back-and I raise my turkeys for 
the table.” 

“Till say you’re one swell turkey 
raiser!” Angela said, almost shyly for 
her. 

Everyone laughed, and even in the 
echoes there wasn’t a ghost of a thought 
of Sister Héléne. 
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HE Pauline principle of becoming 
ge things to all men finds its most 
positive exemplifications in the lives of 
missionaries to the Orient. The poet 
who soliloquized, “East is East and West 
is West and never the twain shall meet,” 
enc ompassed a remarkable truth in those 
lines. For one thing is certain, which 
history and experience have proved and 
continue to prove, the Orient in general 
and China in particular will never, in 
fact can never, become Occidental. Mid- 
Eastern and European civilizations have 
come and gone. Present Western civili- 
zation seems destined to total collapse. 
Yet the Chinese civilization which ante- 
dates by centuries even the most ancient 
of any in the Occidental sphere of cul- 
ture, is at the present time enjoying a 
renascence. And a culture so potent that 
even after several thousand years it is 
able to rejuvenate itself is not likely to 
look to a tottering civilization of the 
West for any vital exchange or cultural 
transfusion. 

Christianity made the civilization of 
the West great and destined it for im- 
mortality. However, all assurance of 
immortality was lost when in Reforma- 
tion times essential Christianity was rent 
asunder. Christianity then lost its catho- 
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licity in the true sense of the word, 
since the universal vitality of the teach- 
ings of Christ became weakened and 
corrupted. The Church alone tried to 
stem the tide of neopaganism but in a 
culture that had lost its soul, her efforts 
were against insuperable odds. Robbed 
of its life-giving principle, then, the 
whole of Western civilization rapidly 
decayed and today seems unable to save 
itself. 

There is a vast difference between the 
neopaganism of the West which refuses 
to regenerate itself—which, in fact, is 
incapable of so doing—and the virgin 
paganism which still prevails in the 
greater part of the Orient. One is a 
corruption of once-treasured Christian 
etruths; the other still waits to receive 


‘ti dawn of a new 
era for the Catholic 
Church in China—her 


native leaders guide 


her 


those truths. And the ancient Celestial 
Kingdom of China seems destined to be 
a truly celestial Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

It is difficult for those whose knowl- 
edge of China is very meager, and who 
have never set foot beyond the boundar- 
ies of our western culture, to appreciate 
and realize the greatness that is China. 
Superficial accounts of transient writers, 
news items which dwell on civil war, in- 
ternal strife, famines and the backward- 
ness of a people judged solely by our 
modern progress in purely material 
things, give merely a surface picture 
of a passing stage in a great nation’s 
age-old history. 

One has to live among the people 
of China, immerse himself in their cul- 
ture, absorb, through the language of 
China, its history and literature, swim. 
one might say, in its very life stream, 
to think with the mind of China, to 
possess a vital and intuitive grasp of 
the ideals which have leavened the great 
mass of its people in every age, in order 
clearly and worthily to esteem the unique 
place that China possesses in the world 
of nations. Consequently, the Catholic 
missionary, who becomes all things t0 | 
all men in order to teach all, has the 
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Fr. Marcellus White, C.P. 
enviable opportunity of drinking deeply 
from the hidden springs of Chinese cul- 
ture and of being refreshed by the ever 
youthful spirit of an undying race. He 
realizes the artificial shallowness of our 
own smug, materialistic supercivilization 
when he is not only confronted with 
but actually submersed in a people of 
tremendous vitality, whose utter sim- 
plicity of life is so impressive, whose 
racial youth is still fresh and vigorous 
after thousands of years of life. 

The world is now at one of the turn- 
ing points of history. The isolation of 
nations is a thing of the past. War and 
the aftermath of war have purged the 
guls and hearts of all countries, for 
good or for evil. Two ideals strive for 
victory and one must win, that is Chris- 
tian thought and teaching. A tremendous 
struggle, however, must ensue. The anti- 
Christian ideal, though, can never fruit- 
fully possess the heart of China, still 
esentially pagan. What has made and 
kept China great through all: the ages 
are her great traditions. These traditions 
have proven a bulwark against a tyranny 
that would destroy her, and, at the same 
time, they are a splendid preparation 
for the full flowering of Catholicism. 
This is best summarized for us by one 
of China’s Catholic spokesmen, His Ex- 
cellency, the Archbishop of Nanking, 
Monsignor Paul Yu-pin. “We have wit- 
nessed the turning point in the history 
of Christianity in China. When I say 
that we stand at the dawn of a new 
ra in China, I speak no idle and un- 
warranted words. We know that not only 
individuals, but nations as well, find 
their all in the God-Man. For them also 
He is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 4 

“China is no exception. She is seek- 
ing a way—a way that will be the per- 
fecting of her already superior moral 
civilization. Chinese tradition has al- 
Ways been characterized by morality. 
Her classics teach a natural goodness 
that rises at times to sublime heights. 
Her doctrine is the natural law. Recog- 
nizing from her earliest days a Supreme 
Ruler on high, seeing in the dictates 
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of the human heart the law of this 
Ruler, founding her nation solidly on 
exact family morality, China has given 
proof of a wholesomeness that we seek 
in vain amongst the older peoples. Per- 
haps this is the secret of her long life 
of 5000 years. Her morality has pre- 
served her. 

“And today, in the midst of a swiftly 
changing world, even in the midst of 
a changing China, her leaders still 
hearken back to her traditional teach- 
ing. Her leaders are beginning to under- 
stand that even the age-old morality, 
excellent as it was, is inadequate. They 
are looking for something higher, some- 
thing that carries with it not only the 
light to guide, but the power to do. They 
are turning to the way which is Christ. 
Chinese morality must be baptized, must 
be elevated to a supernatural level, must 
be grafted on Christ. Thousands of 
years of excellent tradition have made 
this people ready.” 

At the present time a very strong 
cultural revival is sweeping the whole 


Fr. Linus McSheffrey, C.P. 
of China. This is truly characteristic. 
China has survived the most dreadful 
war in history, a war conceived and 
executed, even by Japan, on the prin- 
ciple might makes right, a premise de- 
veloped by a Western culture in its 
neopaganistic decadence. To offset the 
contamination of such nationalistic and 
political immorality of the Western 
world, China, with admirable wisdom, 
seeks the antidote of her own ancient 


and really immortal natural goodness 


and morality, and on this the Church 
seeks to build. 

The thoughts expressed above found 
ample reason for consideration as I 
lately bade farewell to three of my col- 
leagues. This trio of missionaries to 
China have been witnesses to the chang- 
ing order in the Far East. Two of them, 
Father Linus McSheffrey, C.P., and 
Father Aloysius O'Malley, C.P., pre- 
pared for their missionary career in the 
cultural center of China, Peiping. Jap- 
anese internment then confined them 
and life in a prison camp necessitated 


Fr. Aloysius O’Malley, C.P. 

their return to America after release 
by American forces. The leader of this 
trio, Father Marcellus White, C.P., has 
spent a number of years in Hunan. For- 
tunately, he was left in apostolic free- 
dom throughout the war years, easing 
the misfortunes of his people and ren- 
dering excellent service and assistance 
to the American airmen stationed in his 
mission territory. 

Now these three missionaries are re- 
turning to become all things to all men 
in northwestern Hunan. Steeped in the 
thought, the culture, and the greatness 
that is China, they will integrally par- 
ticipate in the Catholic revival that has 
been vitalized by Archbishop Yu-pin 
and sponsored by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Peiping, Thomas Tien. It will 
be no small pride to them that the new 
Constitution of China has been in great 
part the work of Dr. John Wu, China’s 
leading legal mind and outstanding 
Catholic layman, who now represents 
the Republic of China at the Vatican. 

With the establishment of the hier- 
archy in China, the Church in China 
came of age. Under the guidance of a 
member of the Senate of the Church, 
native Archbishops and Bishops and 
their Chinese clergy will enrich the 
wealth of Christian culture with a Chris- 
tianized Chinese culture. The day is not 
far distant when the vitality of the Chi- 
nese spirit, coupled with the outpouring 
of the mystic, artistic, and heroic soul 
of that race, will invigorate Catholicism. 

These three heroic Passionist mission- 
aries, in common with all Catholic mis- 
sioners who must become all things to 
all men, will divest themselves of all 
that is nonessential in their own West- 
ern culture, the better to lead the way 
in the Catholicizing process of China. 
Christian culture belongs to no nation. 
It is supernational, in fact it is a super- 
culture. It adapts itself to every culture, 
purifying it and ennobling it. And only 
men of God who are willing to become 
all things to all men in the truest sense 
of those words can transmit the real 
essence of Christianity and plant it in 
new fields. 
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EVERAL cablegrams have been re- 
S ceived at the Motherhouse of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Mount Gallitzin, 
Baden, Pennsylvania from the Sisters 
who sailed from San Francisco on De- 
cember 23, 1946 for China. The first 
message announced their safe arrival in 
Hong Kong on January 17, stating they 
were well and happy and had been 
welcomed to the Missions by the Rev- 
erend Arthur Benson, C.P., Procurator 
of the Passionist Missions in China. 
From Shanghai the Sisters traveled to 
Peiping where they were enrolled in 
the Language School of the Catholic 
University in order to familiarize them- 
selves with the intricacies of the Chinese 
language before proceeding to their 
final destination, Chihkiang. 

Since 1926 the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh have been as- 
sisting the Passionist Fathers in their 
missionary activities at St. Paul’s Mis- 
sion, Chihkiang, Hunan. During these 
twenty years, a school, orphanage, hos- 
pital, and dispensary have come under 
the care of the Sisters. The Sisters did 
not confine themselves only to the in- 
stitutions within the mission compound, 
but extended their works of mercy into 
the homes of the sick and the poor in 
order to win more souls to the knowl- 
edge and love of the one, true God. 

From time to time this apostolic work 
was beset with almost insurmountable 
difficulties. Readers of Tue Sien will 
recall accounts in this magazine of their 
early struggles against Communist en- 
croachments, and while they were seek- 
ing safety for their lives in flight from 
these Red terrorists, of the death of one 
of their number, Sister Clarissa Stadt- 
miller, who lies buried in Chungking. 
They will remember the stories of their 
bravery when faced with threats from 
bandits and their success in outwitting 
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them on more than one occasion. ‘They 
need no reminder to bring to their 
memory their appeals to their friends 
in America for funds to build their hos- 
pital, nor to visualize the pictures that 
later appeared in these pages showing 
the complete destruction of this newly 
completed hospital by wanton air bomb- 
ings during the Japanese invasion. They 
can also turn to THE SicNn for accounts 
of their flights to hillside caves with 
their Chinese charges for protection 
from the frequent enemy air raids when 
Chihkiang became an important mil- 
itary objective during World War II. 
Pictures and tales of some of their trials 
are also vividly portrayed by the fluent 
pen of Father Theophane Maguire, C.P. 
in his recent fascinating book, Hunan 
Harvest. Finally, when the Americans 
entered the World War and established 
an air base at Chihkiang, it was deemed 
inadvisable for the Sisters to remain any 
longer in the all too dangerous war 
zone, and though they were reluctant 
to leave their beloved mission, they 
were taken by U.S. Army plane over 
the famous HUMP to India, where they 
remained until they could secure pas- 
sage by army or navy transports to the 
United States, and thence by train to 
the motherhouse at Baden, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Undaunted by the trials that these 
returned missioners had undergone 
while they were in the East, when vol- 
unteers were asked for recently to re- 
sume the Community’s China Mission, 
there was no dearth of courageous nuns 
who signified their ardent desire to 
labor for the conversion of China. The 
Sisters who were finally designated were 
Sister Mary Mark Mullen, who had 
spent a number of years in China, and 
had been the Superior at the time of 
the Japanese invasion and World War 
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Li, and Sister Theresa Joseph Lung, a 
native of Chihkiang and one of the 
early converts from paganism at & 
Paul’s Mission. Despite the trials they 
had experienced in the past trying years 
in China, they were both eager to te. 
turn to their field of labor for Christ's 
Kingdom. In addition to these veteran 
missionaries, four others received their 
first assignment to the Orient—Sister M. 
Baptista Young, Superior of the present 
group, whose home parish at the time 
of her entrance was St. Mary’s, New 
Castle, Pa., but in more recent years 
her family resides in St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Dover, Ohio; Sister M. Rose Rayburg, 
who entered the Community from St 
Joseph’s Parish, New Kensington. The 
family are now members of St. Canice 
Parish, Pittsburgh. Sister Patricia Maria 
Jackson of St. Paul Parish, Butler, Pa, 
and Sister Kathleen Boyle, R.N., a 
graduate of St. Joseph’s Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses, Pittsburgh. Sister 
Kathleen’s home is in St. Catherine 
Parish, Beechview, a suburb in the South 
Hills, Pittsburgh. This heroic group left 
the motherhouse_ at Mount Gallitzin, 
Baden, on Monday morning, December 
16, and were accompanied as far as 
San Francisco by Mother M. Emerentia, 
Mother Superior of the Sisters of St 
Joseph of the Diocese of Pittsburgh and 
Sister M. Amadeus, R.N., of St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Pittsburgh. They were met 
at San Francisco by the Reverend Paul 
Ubinger, C.P. who spent almost twenty- 
five years in China, and who had just 
completed a visit with his family in 
Pittsburgh. Three Sisters of Charity 
from Convent Station, New Jersey, wert 

also in the party of missionaries om 

board the S.S. Marine Adder en route 

to their missions in China. 

God bless the heroic venture of each 
and all. 
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“Woman, 


Behold 
Thy Son’ 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C.P. 


Dying on the Cross, Jesus 
deeded to us His greatest 


treasure—His own Mother 


T. JOHN in his narrative of the 

Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ tells 
us: “Now there stood by the cross of 
Jesus, his mother.” What a_ positively 
overwhelming picture these few words 
suggest! A mother standing at the foot of 
across, her son dying upon it in all the 
agonies of a crucifixion. It would be a 
heart-rending spectacle if the son were 
any son, and the mother any mother. 
But this Son is the Word Incarnate, 
God’s Son, the divine Son. And this 
mother is the holiest and loveliest of all 
women. She is the Virgin Mary, the dar- 
ling of the Most Blessed Trinity. Most 
beloved daughter of the Father. Beauti- 
fully chaste spouse of the Holy Ghost. 
The mother of Jesus. 

Darkness envelops the Mount of Cal- 
vary. The crosses raised on its rocky sumt- 
mit become almost invisible in the pro- 
found gloom. The terror caused by this 
unwonted phenomenon of nature—dark- 
ness at midday—drives many of the ene- 
mies of Christ to flee in fear and trepida- 
tion back to the Holy City. But a little 
group of faithful ones, pitiably small, 
approaches nearer the upright deathbed 
of the Saviour. 

What must be the sorrow of Our 
Lady as the first full picture of the 
horrors wrought by cruel mén upon the 
body of Jesus reveals itself to her startled 
eyes! From the top of His sacred head to 
the soles of His equally sacred feet there 
is no soundness in Him. He appears the 
most abject and despised of men, a leper, 
one afflicted by God and abandoned. An 
Outcast of the human race, one deluged 
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“Now there stood by the Cross of Jesus, His Mother” 


with infirmities. A worm and no man. 
Her beloved. The blessed fruit of her 
womb, Jesus. 

Liquid prose has been written about 
Mary on Calvary, prose that is poetic in 
its lyric beauty of thought, but which 
merely reveals some striking facet of her 
own personal crucifixion as she watched 
her Son die, and which emphasizes anew 
the words of the Lamentation: “To what 
shall I compare thee? or to what shall I 
liken thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? to 
what shall I equal thee, that I may com- 
fort thee, O virgin daughter of Sion? for 
great as the sea is thy destruction: who 
shall heal thee?” 

The author of Splendor of Sorrow 
by splendid imagery gives us an insight 
into Our Lady’s unique prerogative as 
co-redemptrix of the human race when 
he writes: “His mother stands close to 
Him, her head upraised to drink the 
bitter chalice offered, her arms stretched 
out and reaching upward. A woman 


cheated of her Child, and jealous of the 
tree that holds Him. A priestess of the 
old rite, sacrificing, with the knife of her 
will, the snow-white Lamb she bore; a 
priestess of the new, saying, in the chapel 
of her body, on the altar of her heart, 
the world’s first Mass. Saying it with 
Him. Offering His body and His blood 
to the Father as humbly and as eagerly 
and as reverently as He does Himself. In 
perfect adoration. In thanksgiving for all 
the blessings showered on mankind. In 
reparation for our sins. And in petition 
for all sinners, the living and the dead.” 
Mary, the Redeemer’s mother, offers the 
sacrifice she had herself prepared by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, her flesh and 
blood, a plentiful redemption. 

At first thought we might well say, 
thank God for the darkness that en- 
shrouded Calvary! Perhaps our Lady 
could not see all the horrors that men 
had inflicted on Jesus. She did not know 
the exact number of thorns in that dia- 
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dem of mock kingship that encircled His 
sacred head. The tiny rivulets of blood 
that trickled down His holy face—maybe 
they did cover as with a royal mantle the 
foul phlegm that base soldiers had spat 
at Him, so that now His mother did not 
notice this personal blasphemy. The 
deep gashes of the scourging—wounds 
that cut to the bone—were they hidden 
mercifully by the gloom which the weep- 
ing heaven gently wrapped about the 
body of the Saviour? The gaping holes in 
His hands and feet, momentarily enlarg- 
ing as the weight of His blessed human- 


ity tugged at the fiery bolts of pain that. 


fastened Eternal Goodness to a cross— 
was the vision of this frightfulness com- 
passionately dimmed by the sun’s kindly 
eclipse? God grant that it was sol! 

But a mother’s heart! A mother’s deep- 
est love! Would not maternal instinct 
imagine even greater horrors done to her 
Beloved than even cruelest men could 
devise? And thus the unfortunate dark- 
ness which impeded the full sight of 
Mary's eyes added the grim uncertainty 
of unknown evils that her Son might be 
suffering. 

She did hear His gasping as tortured 
lungs endeavored to breathe, and she 
knew that cracked and burning lips 
could be cooled with refreshing water. 
But this service she could not give Him. 
She must just agonize with Him and see 
His death throes and stand helplessly by. 
How unlike Bethlehem Calvary was. 
Then she could fondle her Babe, cuddle 
Him in the sweet and safe circle of her 
arms, shield Him from the chill night 
air with the warm comfort of her breast. 
But this was not a cave that offered 
shelter, it was a hill of malediction that 
men had made infamous by their mali- 
cious blindness. It was not Egypt and 
hurried journeys by hidden ways to a 
foreign land, with Joseph’s concern a 
rock of strength to lean on, and the 
sleeping Jesus apparently so secure in 
the hidden folds of her mantle. This was 
Golgotha, the dread fulfillment of sainted 
Simeon’s prophecy, “thy own soul a 
sword shall pierce.” A sword? Ten thou- 
sand swords? Are they a mother’s agony? 
Are they the purchase price of a title, 
“Queen of Martyrs”? God’s holy will be 
done. 

But Jesus is looking at her, looking 
deep down into her soul with all the 
boundless love of His heart written so 
clearly in His divine eyes. Looking at 
her as He had done so often in the calm, 
peaceful days of Nazareth, when she had 
Him, her Beloved, as her very own. The 
Holiest of Sons and the holiest of 
mothers gaze at each other in complete 
silence. The message of their hearts is 
understood. Mary is willing, because 
God wills it, to sacrifice her Son. She is 
one with Him in desire, that a baptism 
with which He longed to be baptized be 
accomplished. She is of His mind, that 
He must be about His Father’s business 
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MY CONFESSOR'S HAND 
2B, Sohn 9. Gallagher 


Between the Mount of Now and that of Then, 
There lies a groaning gulf of withered years; 
Yet, though no man may hope to act again 
Within a time that blooms and disappears, 
Across this dark and chasmed In-Between 
A stoled Longinus hurls a living spear 
To open wide anew a Heart unseen 
Whose Blood shall wash another Dismas clear. 


which now means drinking a bitter 
chalice to the very dregs. 

Her “fiat” is now sweeter to the ears 
of God than it was that day when an 
angel messenger announced her divine 
maternity, and the Word began to live 
in the chasteness of her womb. 

Our Lord would provide for His 
mother. Offer her a substitute for His 
own sweet Self. Give her a heart to rest 
on, a heart that only the night before 
had rested lovingly on His own Sacred 
Heart, and had caught some of His own 
divine spirit. The substitution was in- 
adequate. That Jesus knew. But it was 
the best that He could make at the mo- 
ment. And how gladly He made it! A 
tiny softening of the blow His dying 
would cause. It must have added im- 
measurably to the keenness of His own 
bitter Passion to realize that the most He 
could do at the moment was to give her 
into the keeping of even His most be- 
loved disciple. Truly this is a picture of 
Omnipotence in bonds. 

Jesus for’ the last time before He dies 
speaks directly to His mother. As the 
tones of His voice once again come to 
her ears, the sweetest sound in all the 
world, Mary hears His parting thought 
of her, “Woman, behold thy son,” as 
with a nod of His sacred head He indi- 
cates John. “After that, He saith to the 
disciple: Behold thy mother.” And with 
holy humility and utmost pride the most 
favored of all sons adds these simple 
words to his account of the last legacy 
Jesus Christ gave from the cross, “And 
from that hour, the disciple took her to 
his own.” 

On Calvary our Blessed Lord was not 
only the Redeemer of the human race 
but an artist who painted the most mag- 
nificent picture of infinite love the world 
can ever hope to see. He was not content 
merely to produce a canvas of striking 
beauty. It was to be a masterpiece, the 
finest in all the universe. His deft strokes 
of genius were pointed to portray fully 
what is the height and depth and length 
and breadth of His own charity. Men 
crucified Him. He prayed His Father to 
pardon them. A repentant thief asks a 
remembrance. He gives him and all re- 


pented sinners a promise of’ paradise. 
And before spending His life on the 
cross, and after it, shedding the few 
drops of blood remaining in His trans 
pierced heart to complete the holocaust, 
Jesus Christ does in the spiritual order 
what had been ordained for the natural. 
He gives a mother to men. 

It has been the constant tradition of 
the Church and the teaching of her 
saints that John represented humanity 
that day on Calvary, and that Mary's 
motherhood was extended by her Divine 


Son to include all the sons of men. Pope’ 


Leo XIII has said: “The mystery of 
Christ's boundless charity toward us is 
revealed by the fact that as He died He 
bequeathed His own mother to John by 
that memorable will and testament: Be- 
hold thy son. But in John, according to 
the perpetual sentiment of the Church, 
Christ indicated the whole of the human 
race, especially those who are united to 
Him by faith.” 

One of the saddest effects of the Ref 
ormation is that the love of Mary has 
been taken out of so many hearts. It was 
not content to banish Christ in His sacti- 
fice and Real Presence from its liturgy 
but must exclude His mother from the 
dutiful homage of her children. No won- 
der it is a cold religion. It lacks the 
warmth of a mother’s love. Mary has 
little place in it. 

Children of the household of the Faith 
can fail lamentably in their duty. And 
do. What a sad thing it is to take for 
granted one of God's precious gifts, a 
mother in heaven whose spiritual boun- 
ties are as limitless as her Son’s infinite 
power. A man’s treasure is his mother. 
Yet Jesus Christ in a moment of undying 
love deeded this treasure to us. 

It is no wonder that countless souls in 
every age since that memorable day 
made precious by the graciousness of a 
Divine Son have with buoyant hearts 
and filial affection saluted the mother of 
Jesus as their own: “Hail Mary! Full of 
grace. The Lord is with thee. Blessed art 
thou among women. And blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, 


mother of God, pray for us sinners, now, . 


and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 
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THIS IS MY STORY 

By Louis Francis Budenz. 379 pages. 

Whittlesey House. $3.00 
in October 1945, head- rae 
lines announced that 
amember of the Na- 
tional Committee of 
the Communist Party 
in America, and Man- 
wing Editor of the 
Party's Daily Worker, 
had renounced Com- © 
munism and returned © F- Budenz 
to the Catholic Church. What led to 
his entering the Communist Party and 
what experiences brought about the 
decision that caused the headlines are 
told by Louis Francis Budenz in This 
Is My Story. 

Budenz was born into a Midwest 
family of German and Irish ancestry. 
Writing of his family, he says that the 
Catholic faith was “the banner under 
which we labored, loved, and lived.” 
That faith meant a great deal to the 
young man, but a marriage which the 
Church could not sanction and im- 
patience with what appeared to him 
to be a slowness of social reform caused 
Budenz to break with Catholicism. 

As a statement of the author’s per- 
onal history, This Is My Story is an 
interesting and sincere document. The 
book, however, has a wider and more 
important significance. It is a revelation 
of Communist doctrines and tactics from 
the inside. One advantage the Com- 
munists have, and bank on heavily, is 
that the average American is unaware 
of their real aims. As Mr. Budenz says: 
“Nowhere has a true-to-life description 
been presented of the mental concentra- 
tion camp in America known as the 
Communist Party.” 

The “mental concentration camp” of 
the American Reds is Marxism as in- 
terpreted by the dictators of the Krem- 
lin. The first loyalty of every genuine 
American Red is to Moscow, and the 
qinging, blind, and bootlicking sub- 
mission to Moscow’s rulers on the part 
of American Communists in their efforts 
to carry out the “Trojan horse” policy 
of the Soviet tyrants is a disgusting and 
almost unbelievable spectacle of moral 
and intellectual perversion. The Ameri- 
tan Reds prate of social reform, of 
terest in the workingman, and of other 
attractive causes; that is merely to de- 
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lude the unwary. Their real aim is, 
and must be, to follow the line which 
their foreign rulers decree to be most 
opportune for the eventual imposition 
of a godless, tyrannical, and communis- 
tic dictatorship on the United States. 
All this is not a wild accusation “but 
is backed up by facts which the au- 
thor’s association with the inner council 
of the American Reds enables him to 
reveal. It was this conspiratorial, anti- 
democratic, and anti-American aim of 
the Communists that finally droye 
Budenz out of the Party. That and the 
grace of God. 

Appearing as it does at a time when 
Communism and our attitude toward 
it must play a large part in determining 
our foreign and domestic policies, this 
book should help convince Americans 
of goodwill and courage that it is im- 
possible here or abroad for Communism 
and democracy to live together. They 
are philosophically, religiously, and 
politically irreconcilable. The Com- 
munists know this and act accordingly. 
Let us wake up and face the fact also. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
By Thomas Butler Feeney, S.J. 134 
$2.00 


pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
You don’t need a 
course on the intrica- 
cies of prosody to en- 
joy When The Wind 
Blows. And you won't 
find a single mytho- 
logical reference in all 
its 134 pages. Not writ- 
ten just for literary 
high-brows, these di- 1-B-Feeney,S.J. 
verting verses are for people who simply 
love humanity and never tire of watch- 
ing its diverse manifestations in folk like 
“‘Two-Song - Charlie,” “Choosey Suzie,” 
and the “Half-Pint” who was “stood in 
the corner for being bad.” Humanity 
with its foibles, its playfulness, its un- 
conscious heroism, its breathtaking kin- 
ship with the Incarnate Word and His 
family—this is Father Feeney’s metier. 
And the songs he sings will gladden 
while they inspire. 

He can catch the blissful expectancy 
of shy young love as it banters teasingly 
with the hope of evoking “Fair Words,” 
and he can put the enviable familiarity 
of an old woman’s conversation with 








God into the seemingly lightweight 
jingling of “Katy’s Litany.” Sometimes 
it is a touch of mysticism which in- 
trigues you as when, for example, you 
listen to the “Song of Egypt” or ponder 
on the mystery hinted at so reverently 
in “Saint Joseph Minds Our Lord.” And 
when you instinctively look for a priest- 
ly tribute to Mary, you will find this in 
“The Maiden”: 
“One maiden is the bourne of all 
desire, 
The vine who gave His Body to the 
Vine, 
And only they are wise whose dream 
has touched 
Those lips that gave their color to 
the Wine.” 
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JIM CROW AMERICA 
By Earl Conrad, 237 
Sloan and Pearce. 

One day several years 

ago Earl Conrad was 

riding on a ferryboat 
called the Francis 

Scott Key. It was carry- 

ing patriotic sightseers 

out into the harbor to 
visit the Statue of 

Liberty. Conrad no- 

ticed a sign on a lava. Earl Conrad 

tory door reading “Colored Crew Only.” 

Negro sailors were excluded from the 

“Gentlemen’s” room. Yet it took three 

days of argument to convince the cap- 

tain that Jim Crowism was incongruous 
beyond all toleration on a boat named 
after the author of “The Star Spangled 

Banner” and headed for the Statue of 

Liberty. 

This anecdote sums up fairly well the 
theme of Conrad’s book. He rightly be- 
lieves that compulsory segregation is 
antidemocratic and argues that America’s 
strides toward achieving full democracy 
are commensurate with the Negro’s 
progress toward achieving full integra- 
tion into what has been to date a white 
man’s world. “To the extent,” he writes, 
“that the person of color secures the 
same rights and opportunities as a white 
person in a church, public meeting, 
labor union, theater, residential area, or 
any other institution, to that extent 
white Americans themselves become 
democratized.” 

The chief obstacle to the Negro’s be- 
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pages. Duell, 
$3.00 





Rome— 
Russia— 
Reunion— 


(Cestward 


Father Gulovich tells the com- 
pelling story of the Eastern 
Church, of its origin, its rites, its 
break with the Church of Rome 
and its reconciliation, its clash 
with Russia and its growth in 
A merica. 


Filled with color and pagean- 
try, here is the history of a great 
and integral part of the Church 
encompassing five million fol- 
lowers, about whom Catholic 
America should know more—iats 
stormy past, its steady present, 
and its bright future. 


by 
STEPHEN C. GULOVICH 
Coming in May 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE 


DECLAN X. McMULLEN 
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coming thus integrated into American 
society is the white man’s prejudice. To 
help offset this, Conrad rather unsuc- 
cessfully attempts to explain away the 
very existence of racial diversity. He is 
more convincing when he objects to 
the white man’s insistence on thinking 
of all Negroes according to an uncom- 
plimentary, stereotyped pattern fash- 
ioned in his own uncritical imagination 
and having no valid basis in reality. It 
is Conrad’s contention that a_ hostile 
white press helps to perpetuate this 
ugly pattern which becomes the average 
American’s concept of the typical Negro. 

New York bureau manager of the 
Chicago Defender, Earl Conrad is the 
only white man -ngaged in full-time 
employment for a Negro paper. His 
sympathies are definitely far to the left. 
He has an occasional bouquet for the 
Daily Worker, George Seldes’ In Fact, 
noveli8%t Howard Fast, and W. E. B. 
DuBois, Negro leader who recently 
joined the staff of the New Masses. Ap- 
parently he is sincerely convinced that 
the Communist Party is at the moment 
working hard for the elimination of 
anti-Negro prejudice. And he has no 
doubt that the Negro will accept Com- 
munism if it promises him social equali- 
ty. Hence he warns, “White America 
has only itself to blame if the Negro 
keeps moving leftward.” 

Sprinkled with anecdotes, this easily 
read book has plenty of punch, and most 
of the time Conrad is saying something 
worth listening to. Yet he does not even 
seem sure that man has a spiritual soul. 
This alone should challenge better in- 
formed thinkers who remain unper- 
turbed by racial injustice. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


WHERE THE SABIA SINGS 


By Henriqueta Chamberlain. 

pages. The Macmillan Co. 
In the land where the 
sabia, the Brazilian 
mockingbird, sings 
even in the rain, the 
land of Catholic gaiety 
and Latin indifference 
to Yankee values, is 
laid this human, pul- 
sing story of a girl. A a) Ch 
girl born in Brazil and H+ Chamberlain 
with all the affection of her heart a 
daughter of Brazil. And yet she is the 
daughter of North American Protestant 
missionaries. A little Baptist born and 
reared in a Catholic culture. A little 
pale-faced redhead among black and 
brown and olive equals. It is a charm- 
ing, readable, learnable story, more 
powerful to instruct than many a weary 
dissertation by those who prate about 
social morality, superstitions and filth, 
the subservience of women, and the 
sociological backwardness of South 
America. Seen through the author’s eyes, 
these things are pitiable yet amenable 
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to correction. They are not diseases of 
the soul. They are not the fruit of tha 
hopeless materialism that has bred the 
slums and poverty and squalid brutality 
of Americans in the north, And the 
have never set brother against brother 
because of the color of his skin. 

The author lives in New York noy. 
She is married, has children. As her own 
mother used to praise the glories of 
North America to her, now in reverse, 
she tells of the grandeur of Brazil. There 
is much each country, each culture can 
learn from the other. This book makes 
that evident in a living, flesh-and-blood 
demonstration. For that reason alone 
and aside from the pleasure of it, it is 
worth the reading. 

JANE CARROLL 


THREE CAME HOME 


By Agnes Newton Keith. 316 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00 
When the Pacific War 
ended, newsreels, pho- 
tographs, and eyewit- 
ness accounts brought 
us some realization of 
the horror that Japa- 
nese occupation meant 
to Allied prisoners 
and internees. From ‘ 
the relatively few Agnes N. Keith 
whose moral and physical stamina car- 
ried them through a living hell have 
come stories such as this one, by the 
author of the widely read Land Below 
The Wind. 

The three who came home to a free 
world were the author, her husband, 
who was a British official in Borneo, 
and their small son George. Interned 
when the Japanese took Borneo in 
January of 1942, they spent the remain- 
ing three and a half years of the war in 
a desperate battle against starvation, 
disease, filth, and brutality. Separated 
from her husband who went to the 
civilian men’s encampment, Mrs. Keith 
found the presence of two-year-old 
George the sustaining force in her 
prison existence. 

Her book was written from notes set 
down on any available scraps of paper 
and anxiously concealed from the 
watchful and suspicious camp guards. 
Told in straightforward journaiistic 
style, it abounds in sharp detail and 
wry humor. The rigors of enforced com- 
munity life and labor came harder pet- 
haps to the secular women internees 
than to the many Sisters and Religious 
whose faith afforded them a peace and 
joy found nowhere else in the camp. 
These Sisters’ unfailing charity toward 
the other women and the thirty-four 
children in the camp draws warm praise 
from the: author. 

While of no particular religious per 
suasion herself, Mrs. Keith’s attitudes 
and conclusions have a Christian chat- . 
acter some of us would find difficult to 
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MARRIAGE 
THE GREAT MYSTERY 


By Abbe Robert Kothen 


Translated by Eva J. Ross 


The distinctive quality of this book is 
that it strikes at the roots of the 
mystery in marriage. Not a pious 
sermon, but an inspiring exploration 
into the divine meaning of the most 
common vocation. 


Price $2.25 


PERFECT OBEDIENCE 
By Manuel Espinoza Polit, S.J. 


A translation of a commentary on the 
famous Letter of Obedience by St. 
Ignatius Loyola. 


Price $5.00 


THE GOSPEL OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P. 


Translated by Members of the 
English Dominican Province 


Probably no one has delved more deeply 
or more devoutly into the science 
of scriptural exegesis than Father 
Lagrange. In this book he has crys- 
tallized the results of his long re- 
search in a form suitable for géneral 
reading. Here the gospel narrative is 
explained fully, but simply, devoutly, 
but without digression, so that the 
life of our Lord is presented in every 
historical detail in all the sober calm 
of the scriptural accounts. 


Price $7.50 (Two Volumes) 


FUNDAMENTAL RUBRICS 
By John C. O'Leary, Ph.D. 


For priests and seminarians who wish 
a small grammar of rubrics this is 
just the thing. Though designed more 
as an aid to study than as a com- 
prehensive reference work, it will 
provide quick and definite answers 
to all of the more common questions 
of rubric interpretation. The feature 
of the book, however, is its grouping 
of gestures and actions for easy 
comprehension and retention. 


Price $1.75 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Md. 





achieve. She was beaten, tortured, 
starved, and humiliated by her captors, 
yet the villain of her story is no particu- 
lar Japanese, though she certainly had 
a wide choice here; nor is it the Japa- 
nese nation she excoriates. Her antagon- 
ist is war itself, whose essential brutality 
she came to hate more than anything 
the Japs could do to her. 
GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 


PERE ANTOINE 


By Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. 304 

pages. Doubleday & Company. $2.50 
Pere Antoine by Father Edward Mur- 
phy comes as an agreeable surprise to 
this reviewer who would not recommend 
The Scarlet Lily and who hesitated to 
read its sequel for fear it would be much 
of the same. It is difficult to say just 
what makes this a better book. Perhaps 
it is because Father Murphy is here 
writing about a city with which he is 
himself familiar and about people and 
situations which, while remote in actual 
time sequence, nevertheless have reap- 
peared in modern counterparts within 
his own experience. Perhaps, too, it is 
because he is a priest writing about a 
priest that he succeeds in creating a far 
greater sense of reality in this book than 
he did in the story about Mary Magda- 
lene. 

Whatever the reason, Pere Antoine is 
a thoroughly readable, enjoyable novel 
in which several characters come to life 
against a background of eighteenth- 
century New Orleans history involving 
the conflict between the civil and re- 
ligious authorities during that city’s tur- 
bulent growth. 

The figure of Pere Antoine dominates, 
and his development from a pugnacious, 
opinionated priest to a sympathetic hu- 
man being among other human beings 
is done with a genuine understanding 
of the man’s inner struggle to conquer 
himself and the memory of the woman 
he had loved in his youth. One would 
like to discount Anglice, but that is im- 
possible because she dominates Pere 
Antoine as he dominates the city of New 
Orleans. Unfortunately Father Murphy 
does not create a real woman. She may 
have been an angel to Antoine, but to 
the reader she should be human. The 
sickly sentimental treatment of Anglice 
and her daughter, Antonia, is the most 
serious flaw in an otherwise praise- 


worthy book. FORTUNATA CALIRI 


PILGRIM OF THE ABSOLUTE 


By Leon Bloy, 358 pages. Pantheon 

Books Inc. $3.50 
This is the March. selection of The 
Catholic Book Club. It is a series of 
choice excerpts from Bloy’s voluminous 
writings, judiciously strung together by 
Raissa Maritain according to Bloy’s re- 
current themes: Poverty, Suffering, 
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A beautiful 
story for youth 


American 
Saint 


The Life of Mother Cabrini 


by MABEL FARNUM 
This Youth Biography of Mother Cab- 
rini breathes the rare spirit of our 
own American Saint. In its delightful 
pages her marvelous accomplish- 
ments, her personal charm, are all 
recorded in fascinating manner. Im- 
primatur. With a foreword by Mgr. 
A. Y. Simoni. 

Beautifully illustrated. $2.50 
“We hove read e word on every 
poge of American int and find it 
simply —. 

Mother Coureat Sri tugh soe School Th 

At your bookstore or from 
DIDIER, Publishers 
660 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21 
( Amount enclosed 0 C.0.D. 








PATERSON 3 


MAYTIME 
READING 


For adults 


ELEVEN LADY-LYRICS, by 
Fray Angelico Chavez. Lyrics, 
beautiful in intention and in 
achievement, a memorable trib- 
ute to Mary Immaculate, “The 
poetry throughout is of a high 
order."—Ave Maria. 112 pp., 
$1.25 


For children 


OUR LADY GOES A-MAY- 
ING, by Mother Mary Paula 
Williamson, R.C. Ideal for read- 
ing aloud to children, this satis- 
fying story is both entertaining 
and religious in its content. 
“Mother Williamson has pro- 
duced a little miracle.”—Catho- 
lic News. 70 pp., delightfully 
illustrated, $1.00 
Dept. 4-900 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
NEW JERSEY 

















OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


Authentic reproduction in a 6” statue 
luminous, on wooden base, with multi- 
color straw flowers under glass dome. 


$2.98 postpaid 


also available in many other religious subjects. 


MR. JAMES J. REIDY 


213 Academy Street, Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
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By a Passionist Father— 


WITH JESUS SUFFERING 


Thoughts on the Passion 


Written for Children 


By 


Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. 


With Frontispiece 


$5.00 


This remarkable work is a series of conferences on the Passion. 
Being addressed to young children, it is written in a style of ut- 
most simplicity, in language not beyond the grasp of an eight- 
year-old child. Yet the ideas and aspirations are at times lofty 


and supernatural. 


The detailed account of our Lord’s physical sufferings would 
indeed beget an attitude of human compassion; but more than 
this is needed if meditation on the Passion is to elicit in us a 
sorrow for our sins. We must view those sufferings as something 
caused by our offenses, as the price of our redemption. 


All priests and trained catechists are able to expound this 
Christian doctrine to adults, but many of them feel thwarted when 
attempting to explain it to children. At an early age children 
must be taught the evil of sin. For them no less than grown-up, 
an effective help in establishing a supernatural motive of con- 
trition is the association of sin with the suffering of Christ. The 
connection is insistently and impressively set forth in WITH 


JESUS SUFFERING 





B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and k7 South Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 














etc., furnished. Every step illustrated. Establish your own 
rofitable business—or make, retrim, repair hats for 
trade. Low cost and easy terms. Freé national placement 
epartment. Expert milliners in demand. SEND COUPON 
TODAY. 


LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
225 N. Webash Ave., Dept. 505, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Tes, please send me your FREE Illustrated Catslog! Gues 
prospectus writ 


The Mother Prioress, St. M 


Barnard Avenue, Victoria, B.C., Canada 
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AT HOME 


Design and make exclusive, salable 





markable course, under the personal 
direction of one of America’s 
designers. Complete materials, blocks, 


hats right from the start of this re- years, 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 


ree—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept.5808, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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most astonishing chapters is “The My 
tery of Israel,” probably the greate 
apologia for the Jews ever penned, 

This is one of those few books whig 
Bacon says are “to be chewed and 4 
gested.” It is like a highly seasone 
ragout, with plenty of red pepper. Bly 
is a modern French writer of what my 
be termed “The Apocalyptic School" 
He thunders forth his acrimonious anj 
ominous preachments with the zeal anj 
fearlessness of a prophet. “I write onh 
for God,” he says, and insists that he j 
a witness for the “Absolute”—God; 
Justice and His Love. He spares no on 
in his verbal violence: popes, bishop, 
priests, the laity, Catholics, Protestany, 
—in short, he castigates all human being 
who fail to realize that they are qe. 
tures and that God is the Creator. He 
flails about mercilessly with the whip 
lash of verbal scorn to drive men fron 
complacency, pleasure, and sin. 

Bloy will be called by some ‘a proud 
neurotic and a soured pamphleteer, 
Jacques Maritain in the Introduction 
gives him a clean bill of health. Mos 
readers will find the book disturbing, 
It will offend the fastidious by it 
occasional vulgarity, frighten the luke 
warm in faith, and probably cause a 
furor of comment pro and con. On 
the positive side, the volume is unique 
in style, fascinating in content, and 
trenchant in mode of presentation. 
Highly recommended as a_ thought 
stimulant, a purge for spiritual medioc 
rity, and a diversion in mental gym 
nastics, as one tries to follow the tortuous 
and mystical lucubrations of this be 
loved spiritual vagabond. 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 

































































APPEAL TO THE NATIONS 

By Norman Thomas. 175 pages. 

Henry Holt & Co. $2.75 
“Men aroused by one 
clear trumpet call and 
organized on a simple 
program may rapidly 
realize the age-old 
dream of peace.” In 
this book America’s 
foremost Socialist calls 
upon the United States 
= issue such an appeal Norman Thoma 
by the immediate proposal of “disarms 
ment and the liquidation of imperial 
ism.” These two demands constitute i 
his opinion “the minimum price o 
peace,” and there are no other altern* 
tives. Peace by total victory, by fear, by 
preventive war, or appeasement as well 
as peace through the United Nations, 
through world government, or through 
Communism are analyzed as_possibili 
ties and found wanting. All these alter 
natives are incapable of eliminating the 
causes of war in the world as it now 
is. The only hope, according to Mr 
Thomas, is to work—preferably through 
a reformed UN—for the elimination 
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Smm sound motion picture project© 


An innovation in. 16mm sound pro- 
jector development . . . the new, sleek 
Victor “60” combines modern design 
and many new mechanical improve- 
ments. It is truly the finest teaching 
tool for religious training. 


As smart in appearance as today’s air- 
plane luggage — with its light-weight, 
aluminum case and matching speaker 
— the Model “60” further affirms 
Victor leadership in the 16mm equip- 
ment field. As far ahead as its strik- 
ing. appearance are the new engineer- 
ing refinements which provide simplic- 
ity of operation and peak performance 


Learn about this teaching triumph by 
writing today for booklet describing 
“The New Victor 60” — a booklet of 
good counsel in making the correct 
sound movie equipment selection. 


Y VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lewa 
New York © Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 





the militaristic means and imperialistic 
rivalries that breed war. In claiming 
that Soviet imperialism is “the chief 
menace to world peace,” he recognizes 
that the refusal of the Soviet Union is 


the greatest obstacle to his proposal. Yet 
even should that prove to be the case, 
he claims it is worth a try by the na- 
tions that would agree, although such 
“a confederation for peace which did 
not include the U.S.S.R. would in effect 
mean two worlds.” 

From even so brief a summary it is 
evident that Mr. Thomas finds little 
hope in the policy being pursued by 
either the United States or the United 
Nations. Yet there is certainly little 
indication at present that his own ap- 
peal will be heeded. He obviously has 
little confidence that the Soviets would 
accede to it, yet without Soviet participa- 
tion his “confederation for peace” might 
well hasten an even more speedy divi- 
sion of the world into two armed camps. 
It thus holds out a more desperate 
gamble than even the UN, which since 
the time of its inception has banked on 
the possibility of containing the major 
causes of conflict so long as the nations 
are kept together in the organization. 
Mr. Thomas states clearly and forcibly 
the evils of Soviet Communism, and in 
seeking a minimum concrete and prac- 
tical program he evidently hopes to 
overcome the dilemma of international 
co-operation which seems to be impos- 
sible either with or without the Soviet 
Union. It is significant, however, that 
he calls his effort an “appeal.” 

OTTO BIRD 


THE GUARANTEE OF WORK 
AND WAGES 

By Joseph L. Snider. 191 pages 

Harvard Business School. $2.75 
As did Chernick and Hellickson’s work 
of a year and a half ago, Guaranteed 
Annual Wages, so does the present 
volume consider in ample detail the 
guarantee plans now in successful exist- 
ence, especially the big three of them 
all—the Procter & Gamble, the Hormel, 
and the Nunn-Bush plans. Professor 
Snider then examines the plans that 
have failed, and with this survey of both 
success and failure as a background, he 
devotes the remaining two sections of 
his book to practical observations, con- 
clusions, and recommendations to both 
management and labor in their plans 
for obtaining business stability and em- 
ployee security. He clearly differentiates 
what should be the immediate objec- 
tives from those that can only be long- 
range goals. The whole is tempered with 
sound common sense and prudence and 
is based on the indisputable principle 
that wage earners should have at least 
as much security as those who supply 
capital to industry. 

The over-all conclusions of the book 
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This Is 
My Story 


by Louis Francis 


A 


Party and, under the guidance of 
Msgr. Sheen, re-entered the 
Catholic Church from which he 
had been excommunicated thirty 
years before. As editor of the 
Daily Worker and member of the 
powerful Central 
Mr. Budenz was able to observe 
the conspiratorial activities of 
the Communist Party at close 
quarters. In his new book he re- 


veals 


Party and explains how and why 
he returned to the faith of his 
fathers, At all bookstores. $3.00 
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ITTLE over a year ago Mr. 
Budenz left the Communist 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
A Commentary on the Pentecostal 


The Veni Sancte Spiritus 
By REV. DR. NICHOLAS GIHR 


Author of e 
Now translated into English for the first time 


By REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 


A must 
spans 


religious and layman. 


Order from: Limited Edition. Price $2.00 
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IT TAKES A 
PASSIONIST 


(they are a notoriously happy order) 


to write a really cheerful book on Con- 
fession. Father Alfred Wilson, C.P.'s 
PARDON AND PEACE ($2.50) is 
comprehensive—no kind of difficulty 
he does not touch on—and tremen- 
dously helpful, but he never confuses 
solemnity with spirituality any more 
than St. Teresa did. You will laugh 
more than once as you read, yet at 
the end of the book you will be thank- 
ing God for the great love and under- 
standing He shows us in this sacra- 
ment. We have been talking about this 
book for months, it is actually pub- 
lished at last, and so is Msgr. Knox's 
translation of THE PSALMS ($2.00). 


Volume Ill of Father Philip Hughes 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
($4.00) has been a shade slow in ap- 
pearing too, but it was well.worth wait- 
ing for. It deals with the most crucial 
period of Church history, from 1270 to 
|517—from Aquinas to Luther. Every- 
thing that has happened since, says 
Father Hughes, is the result of what 
happened (or failed to happen!) be- 
tween those dates. This is really great 
history, a more complete account of 
the period than any that has appeared 
in English. 


What book would you suggest to 
people who want a background pic- 
ture of Scholastic philosophy—who 
built it up, and under what conditions? 
Until Father D. J. B. Hawkins’ A 
SKETCH OF MEDIAEVAL PHILOS- 
OPHY ($2.00) appeared last month, 
we don't think there was one. To any- 
one who wants to get an idea of what 
Scholasticism is all about, we suggest 
this book, Chesterton's ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS ($2.50) (which Gilson says 
is the best book on St. Thomas ever 
written) and Maritain's INTRODUC- 
TION TO PHILOSOPHY (| $2.75). 


Have you seen the last issue of 
Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET? 
This, if you don't know, is an occa- 
sional review of our books and activi- 
ties. It is free, because we hope you 
may be moved. by it to buy some of 
our books. Send us a postcard if you 
would like to get it. 


Order books from 
your bookstore, 
or from 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 3 
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roborative of the findings of the Lati- 
mer Report made to President Truman 
on this subject last January. For exam- 
ple, that a guaranteed annual wage plan 
in industry is feasible if taken step by 
step; it should preferably be worked 
out in collective bargaining on a 
company-by-company basis. It agrees 
also with the Latimer Report on the 
whole in regard to recommendations for 
tax-free reserves for payment of guaran- 
teed wages and for integration with the 
unemployment insurance laws. 

Whether certain tycoons of industry 
like it or not, the movement for year- 
round security on the part of wage earn- 
ers is growing. It will not be stemmed. 
Tycoons, liberal capitalists, and labor 
leaders alike can all read this book and 
profit much from its factual data and 
sound recommendations. 

DAVID BULMAN, G.P. 
THINKING IT OVER 

Thomas F. Woodlock. 292 

Declan X. McMullen Co. 
The late Thomas F. 
Woodlock was one of 
America’s most distin- 
guished Catholic lay- 
men. His early train- 
ing was gained as a 
reporter, specializing 
in railroad finance, for 
The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which he edited T. F. Woodlock 
from 1902 to 1905. A successful business 
career was climaxed by his appointment 
by President Coolidge as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He held this position from 1925 to 1930. 
On his resignation, Mr. Woodlock re- 
turned to The Wall Street Journal to 
which he contributed almost three thou- 
sand columns under the masthead, 
“Thinking It Over.” 

The title of his daily column has been 
retained for this work which contains 
more than one hundred of his repre- 
sentative papers selected and arranged 
by James Tobin, formerly Associate Edi- 
tor of Thought. This collection will per- 
mit the reading public to enjoy the 
benefits of his broad knowledge, varied 
experience, highly trained mind, and 
facile pen. The issues treated are among 
the most perplexing of the twentieth 
century: liberty and authority, totali- 
tarianism and democracy, law and the 
individual, education, order and dis- 
order in economic life, and war and 
peace. 

Throughout all the paper runs Mr. 
Woodlock’s preoccupation with the 
functions of government in the modern 
world. He was a stanch supporter of 
democracy, deeming it “the most desir- 
able form of government” and listing 
the following conditions for its success: 
a high standard of intelligence, mutual 
tolerance, and civic morality in the peo- 
ple, based on the recognition of the 
principles of man’s personality implying 


pa ges. 
$3.00 








God, the soul, and the moral law, He 
was a sharp critic of totalitarianisn 
whatever its form. 


DORIS GANNON DUFFy 


THE MIND AND HEART OF Loyz 
By M. C. D’Arcy, S. J. 333 pages, 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 

In reading this latest book by Father 

D’Arcy, we feel as if we were listening 

to the cheerful song of a lark at day. 

break after a stormy night. In a loveles 
generation, just emerging from the. most 
hateful of all wars, this masterful reverie 
on love, mankind’s oldest and deepes 
concern, is something both encouraging 
and inspiring. Love, this Proteus-like 
giant, is analyzed in this book in all its 
many aspects and finally reduced to the 
metaphysical elements of determinable 
and determinant, and to the popular 
formula of “Give and Take,” “the law 
which governs what is highest and low. 
est in the Universe.” By its classical 
name the one element is called Eros, 
and the other is known as Agape among 

Christians. Symbol of Eros is the lion, 

and of Agape the unicorn. 

While outlining and criticizing the 
views of some rather recent works on 
the problem of love, as P. Rousselot'’s 
Probleme de Amour au Moyen Age, 
A. Nigren’s Eros and Agape, D. Rouge. 
mont’s L’Amour de Il Occident, and 
others, the author ,brings out the true 
nature of both natural and supernatural 
love. He describes the eternal quarrel- 
ings of these two opposite elements of 
the human soul’s quest for happiness. 
The struggle between the flesh and the 
spirit is only another aspect of the con- 
stant strife between Eros and Agape. 
Peace and harmony between these two 
rivals are finally attained in the mystical 
union of the soul with God, when Eros 
has sacrificed itself in favor of Agape. 
A scholar cannot divest his writings of 
his erudition, not even when he intends 
to do so, and thus this book, which was 
not meant to be erudite, is rich with 
learning. There is no page in it without 
some gems of thought. 

PASCAL P. PARENTE 


1000 YEARS OF IRISH POETRY 
Edited by Kathleen Hoagland. 830 
pages. The Devin-Adair Co. $5.00 

In many respects a 

solid, scholarly, and 

comprehensive work, 
this book might easily 
have measured to the 
importance and dig- 
nity of its title. There 
was need for an an- 
thology of the dimen- 
sions and scope to K. Hoagland 

which it lays claim. It does cover the 
long and glorious sweep of Irish poetry 
from pagan times to our own. It does 
include the shining names of Irish song;’ 
and it does repair the neglect of Gaelic 
voices too little known or too long for 
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| J saad not buy 0 book every menth—sll you agree to do fe buy | AMM ----ceressereeserveseorsecevegcononsoesonsoossonsesneree sors 
sh song; five FounpaATION books a year. 
CC | RG sso cescsnvererennccccsceescgsersseeses MEBCees BMB.+s0+ee+00e- 
long for- 
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THE CLERICS REGULAR 
MINISTERS OF THE SICK 


(Order of St. Camillus) invite boys and young 
men to dedicate themselves to God and their 
fellow men as Priests or Brothers in the service of 
Christ's suffering brethren. Candidates for the 
Priesthood or Brotherhood please write to the 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Camillus Hospital 
10100 W. Bluemound Rd., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 











Too Old to be a Priest? 


if you are twenty-eight or younger, have high 
school, good health, and the desire to be a 
priest, write to us for particulars. 

HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 
2500 Ashby Rd. St. Louis 14, Mo. 

















The Brothers of Holy Cross] 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
| offer to young men interested in the religious life 
| many types of activities: teaching in high schools, 
| colleges, and sehools for the underprivileged boy, office 
| work, trades and many other occupations. Write for 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Holy Cross Brothers.’”” Address: 

Brother Dominic Elder, C.S.C 

The Scholasticate, Notre Dame, Ind. 


or 
Brother Eymard Salzman, C.8.C. 
Sacred Heart Juniorate, Watertown, Wis. 


or 
Brother Silvan Mellett, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate, Valate, N. Y. 

















SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the - 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained -Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7Ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 











Trained Caseworkers wanted for 
Catholic Family & Child Welfare 
Agency Expanding and Developing 
its Program. 





GRADE | - $2400 - $3180 
GRADE Il - $2700 - $3360 





CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
995 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 

















THE FATHERS OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Appeal to young men to join their order, either to prepare for the Holy Priesthood or 
to be Lay Brothers. For information write to 


REV. FATHER COMMANDER, 
OUR LADY OF MERCY MONASTERY, P. O. Box 188, Berea, Ohio 











lectures, 


and 


charges! 





For East The Rev. Registrar, 
MOTHER OF THE SAVIOR SEMINARY 
Society of the Divine Savior, 
Blackwood, New Jersey. 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A 
We welcome to our Society any pees | young man who is sincerely willing 
to leave the world and consecrate himself to 
Missionary Priest he will devote his life either to giving retreats, missions, 
Sunday and feast-day sermons, or to the work of education and 
the apostolate of the press. As a Missionary of the Foreign Missions a varied 
eat apostolate awaits him; but ordinarily onl 
raduates of the elementary school, and such as have had some or complete 
high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are welcome to corre- 
spond. Advanced students who are deficient in Latin credits receive special 
courses. If you are too to pay the full fees we shall seek to solve your 
problem through the aid of 


Such as have had six 


PRIEST ? 


God. As-a Salvatorian Home- 


volunteers are sent. 


benefactors. 
years of Latin enter the novitiate immediately. No 


Write to one of the addresses below saying you want to become a Salvatorian 
Priest and indicate your age, health, extent 


education, etc. 

For Mid-West The Rev. Registrar, 
and West SALVATORIAN SEMINARY 

Society of the Divine Savior, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 





BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 





The Minor Seminary of the Di Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 


_Boys who have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may apply to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Moly Hill P. O., Mubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition will 
be given consideration. 








— i 








THE MARIANNHILL FATHERS 
invite young men, desirous of dedicating their 
lives to under the banner of Our Lady and 
St. Anne. Courses are offered for High School, 
College and Philosophy students. Liberal allow- 
ance for needy cases. For descriptive booklet, 
prospectus and further information, write to: 
Very Rev. Fr. Rector 
St. Bernard's Sem Brighton, Michigan 














THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest er Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 


men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich 


‘ich or poor. 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 


God as a Religious Hospital B: 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS' POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 
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ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 


Box 360, Rt. 1, ''Glennondale,'* Clayton, Mo. 





gotten. But it just misses the mark of 
nobility, and all for the sake of a little 
sop to the wanton side of Irish precocity, 

Why was it necessary for Kathleen 
Hoagland to ring in two or three raw 
specimens of a backstairs balladry cer. 
tain to give offense to Catholic con. 
sciences? Was her own conscience chid- 
ing her as she did so? There is something 
of a giveway in the foreword where she 
urges: “Read the ancient literature, read 
the literature of Ireland in Irish until 
the end of the 18th century... . you 
will find no prissy whimsy elevated to 
the realm of poetry; it is strong and 
virile. The true literature of Ireland has 
a fine and strong soul, and treats natur- 
ally of natural things.” Indeed a most 
vehement defense with which to con- 
front the reader before he has drawn 
an indictment or even come to the en- 
counter! 

Be that as it may, Mrs. Hoagland’s 
unblushing obeisance to nature has be- 
guiled her into obvious breaches of good 
taste. Lustihood is one thing; lewdness 
is quite another—and all gallant genius 
respects the border. Surely there was no 
sufficient literary gusto or metrical 
prowess in any of these out-of-place 
pieces to justify the lending of an Irish 
imprimatur, as it were, to ribald mock- 
ery of religious celibacy or to defama- 
tion of the cloister. Space allotted to 
these lubricious passages might better 
have been devoted to some of the haunt- 
ing poems of Francis Carlin, of whom 
apparently Mrs. Hoagland has never 
heard. 

Catholicism, not naturalism, is. still 
the glory of Ireland. And though the 
bulk of this book, with many excel- 
lences, proves that point, a few of the 
inclusions are unfortunately such that 
they spoil the enterprise. The best one 
can do is to tag the product regretfully: 
Objectionable in part. 


CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE DARK SIDE OF THE MOON. 
With a preface by T. S. Eliot. 299 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. The anony- 
mous author of this depressing account of 
Russian inhumanity toward patriotic Poles 
is intent on exposing the ruthlessness with 
which a whole culture can be suppressed 
when the sheer power of a police state 
knows no moral restraints. Political prison- 
ers were hustled out of Poland by the thou- 
sands between 1939 and 1945 and, some- 
times without knowing why they were ar- 
rested or whither they were going, found 
themselves headed for the wilderness of the 
Soviet East. Here we read what life was like 
in the trains, in the prisons, and in the 
penal camps. There are graphic personal 
narratives; and although repetition some- 
times takes the edge off reader interest, the 
account is too poignant to be ignored. 

HIS WILL IS OUR PEACE. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. 64 pages. Sheed and Ward. $1.25. 
The world is full of troubles, and there are 
those who in their longing for internal 
peace would gladly say to the world, “Leave 
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ys alone.” Father Vann challenges this irre- 

ible escapism. He wants us to feel a 
gnse of responsibility to the world and its 
grrows, not only because all men are our 
prothers but also because we are sinners our- 
gives. Being sinners, we “add to the total 
force of evil in the world and therefore to 
the total of suffering which it begets.” Re- 
qeating the face of the earth by the forces 
of love and sacrifice is a task calling for all 
hands and all hearts; and in these few pages 
father Vann has some meaty thoughts on 
how to co-operate with God’s Providence so 
that a laborious, and sometimes discourag- 
ing, task can become a joy. 


ESKIMO PARISH. By Paul O’Connor, 
SJ. 134 pages. Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75. 
Mushing for God in the Yukon. That is 
how Father O’Connor would sum up his 
adventurous career in an Eskimo parish. 
A priest doesn’t wait for a sick call to 
cme into his rectory up where this good- 
humored missionary carries on his aposto- 
late. Getting around to scattered huts and 
overcrowded igloos is a year-round job re- 
quiring not only rare personal courage, 
but also the sturdy assistance of moccasined 
Malemutes and the sharp, trail-finding eyes 
of an Alaskan guide. Many an emergency 
drive leaves a zealous musher afraid to look 
at the trail lest the bloody footprints of his 
fiithful dogs make him lose heart for the 
journey. But a smelly hut where the host’s 
hospitality is unbelievably generous can 
bring consolations which couldn’t be found 
in the most comfortable hotel in the world. 


IN HIM WAS LIFE. By John P. De- 
lainey, S.J. 179 pages. America Press. $2.75. 
for many Catholics a favorite spot to pick 
up a solid thought for the week is America’s 
column entitled “The Word.” During the 
year 1944-1945 that column was written by 
Father Delaney, who is now teaching at 
the Ateneo in Manila. Here in book form 
the sermonettes provide provocative medita- 
tions in capsule proportions and should 
help readers to catch the motif running 
through the Mass at different seasons of 
the Church year. 


THE FACE OF THE SAINTS. By Wil- 
helm Schamoni. Translation by Anne Free- 
mantle. 278 pages. Pantheon Books Inc. 
$4.50. This book is meant to counteract the 


——-THE ORDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE— 


The Priests of this ancient Order of Friars devote themselves to the apostolic labor of teach- 
ing, preaching, parish work and the Missions. Lay Brothers assist the Fathers in the service 
of God by prayer and manual labor. Preparatory seminaries at Staten Island, N. Y., and 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Do not hesitate to apply because you are poor. Every consideration is 
given to worthy candidates who cannot afford to pay. 


Write to: FATHER RECTOR, AUGUSTINIAN SEMINARY 


Clove Rd. and Howard Avenue 


Staten Island 1, N. ¥. 











THE BROTHERS OF MERCY 


accept young men between the ages of 16 and 40, and 
give them a special training in nursing and the care 
of the sick. They carry on in a very special way the 

- of mercy which Christ entrusted % the 


en of the required age, with inclinations for a 
pn gy life and - .< the sick, may correspond 
th the Novice Maste 


9 Cottage St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


to follow their Divine Mas- 
in boarding school work or 
the the rehabilitetion of problem boys can obtain 
mation by writing to: Rev. Brother 
pore ny Mt. Aheren, © incinnati 5, ca 
Eighth le graduates are also now 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Sosterabe 

















FRANCISCAN cr the'sczed teers 


devote Gengtve to caring for the sick 
men between the eges 

who desire to consecrate 

in service, are in- 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 








MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 
ffer to d Bogs _ 
nit “¥ to study tor r the Order. Lack of Funds 
ee also accepted. ——w 
For further information write to 
Rev. father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Pn Ann ‘ark Heights A 


ery, P venue 
Pikesville: (Balt (Baltimere-8), Maryland 














The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 





YOUNG LADIES 
wishing to become co-victims with Christ wy 
the active apostolate of teaching youth, 
leviating the infirmities of the aged, of thw 
ing the domestic affairs of Episcopal, residences 
and Ecclesiastical colleges and ies are 
invited to join the 


SISTERS sous OF THE MOST 
PRECIOUS BLOOD 

















St. Joseph's eum Columbia, Pa. 








MARY AND MARTHA WORK 


and frequent prayer are all that we can offer 
to girls wishing to be saints. 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams 


ae in the domestic Competent, of seminaries 

d in the care of i people. 0 andidates spply to 
Saether Provincial, § loseph’s Home, 705 man 
St., Watertown, W 











MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 

MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 

Candidates in lives to 

teach ‘or the 


f 
glory o the or foreign 
missions are 


Convent 
Bernharts P. Reading, Pa. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 

estly invited to write to hoverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of npr As Novitiate, —_ a oonital 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hosp 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 

















sentimentalism of holy-card art and gaudy | The Religious Hospitalers THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


OON. plasterwork. It aims at presenting the au- 
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: REVIEWERS 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Madman’s Memory by Roger Vercel 

Mary Hallam by Susan Ertz 

The Trial of Soren Quist by Janet Lewis 

Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star by 
Robert Nathan 

Return to Night by Mary Renault 

The Vixens by Frank Yerby 


Madman’s Memory by Roger Vercel 

> Brittany is the scene of this powerful 
novel depicting the struggle between 
life and death in the mind of a young 
widow. Francoise La Hourie never loved 
her weakling husband. She was not free 
of him after he was drowned in a dis- 
aster at sea. For his maniacally doting 
mother still kept a grip on her and in- 
sisted, with the intensity and persistence 
of madness, that he would return any 


day. An engineer who supervised the 


installation of electrical lines in the vi- 
cinity of the isolated house where 
Francoise lived with her mother-in-law, 
asked her to marry him. But the fan- 
atical cunning of old Madame La Hourie 
thwarted that. A family friend who had 
stayed irf seclusion since the death of his 
sister offered to help Francoise; she 
suspected that it was because of her 
resemblance to his adored sister. 

Francoise, whose youth had _ been 
shadowed by her sister’s suicide, strug- 
gled to escape from the household 
where everything centered in irrational 
conviction of a dead man’s return. The 
more she learned of her late husband, 
the more horrified she was. And her 
mother-in-law, fighting down any doubts, 
so worked upon her as to make her 
believe that he would come back. A 
tense narrative, slowly gathering power, 
mounts to a breathless climax and ter- 
minates rather weakly, but with a chill- 
ing final touch. 

M. Vercel presents a company of well- 
depicted, extremely interesting char- 
acters and devises action and continuity 
which steadily carry forward a grim 
theme as intriguing as it is unusual. 
This is an adult and deftly fashioned 
novel with many facets. 

(Random House. $2.50) 


Mary Hallam by Susan Ertz 

> It is in the Brittany where M. Vercel 
lays his story that the life of young 
Mary Hallam took its decisive turn. 
Mary was English, the daughter of the 
prosperous and ambitious Nelson Hal- 
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lam by his first wife. Nelson’s second 
wife, Letty, was a selfish and calculat- 
ing person who deceived her husband 
but not Mary. Between Letty and Mary 
there was never any affection; as Mary 
grew up, there was antipathy. Musically 
gifted, Mary put all her heart and hope 
into preparing for a career as a concert 
pianist. An automobile accident ended 
that and left the girl acutely unhappy. 
A man’s interest in her was deliberately 
blighted by Letty. On a trip to Paris, 
Mary lost faith in the two or three peo- 
ple in whom she had any confidence, 
so she went off to Brittany and there 
attempted suicide. Saved from death, 
she was helped by a young Englishman 
of a lower social position but of in- 
tegrity and kindness. With him she 
found the happiness which had so long 
eluded her. 

Miss Ertz has lavished all her con- 
siderable skill on the first part of the 
novel. It is believable and absorbing 
up to the point of Mary's change of 
fortune. That Mary’s lot could be bet- 
tered is not at all unbelievable, but the 
author has reeled off the more pleasant 
portion of the story in glib, superficial 
fashion. With greater care it might have 
been worked out along the same basic 
lines but to much greater effect. Whereas 
Marty is a character who readily excites 
sympathy, Letty is an odious masterpiece 
of characterization. There is in the book 
one anecdote in execrable taste, as well 
as some distasteful mooning over an old 
adultery by a thoroughly exasperating 
dea-ex-machina named Maud. 

(Harper. $2.75) 


The Trial of Soren Quist by Janet Lewis 
p» The story on which Miss Lewis bases 
this novel is, she says, famous in Den- 
mark, and she believes it substantially 
true. She has retold it expertly, though 
its impact might be increased by re- 
taining, rather than reversing as she 
does, the chronological order of the 
two parts into which it falls. 

Soren Quist was a Protestant minister 
in a small Danish town in the first part 
of the seventeenth century. A man of 
great piety and strong character, he was 
plagued and chagrined by his quick 
and fiery wrath. He tried to restrain it 


and he prayed for God’s help to this | 


end. 
He disliked a local scoundrel named 





Marten Bruus who was advancing in 
wealth and power by means of dishon- 
esty. When Bruus asked Pastor Quist 
for his daughter in marriage, the rugged 


minister threw him out of his house. ° 


Bruus’ revenge was diabolical. He 
achieved it through his shiftless brother 
Niels whom he sent to work for Quist. 
Niels played on the old man’s goodness 
of heart, then deliberately provoked his 
rage. The pastor was brought to trial for 
the murder of Niels, and the evidence 
against him was so complete and irre. 
futable that he was executed. 

The denouement comes years later, 
and it is striking indeed. This it is 
which the author has seen fit to put 
at the beginning of the book, thus 
sapping—at least in one reader's view— 
the strength of an admirable and en- 
grossing piece of fiction. 

(Doubleday. $2.50) 


Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star by 

Robert Nathan 
> The beauty and sharp flavor of Mr. 
Nathan’s style were never, I think, bet- 
ter exhibited than in this work. But 
they are all but wasted on a trite and 
even annoyingly empty little trifle. 

Mr. Whittle is an instructor in a small 
college. He is convinced that the end 
of the world is at hand, that men, with 
the secret of atomic energy in their 
grasp, will shortly destroy the whole 
species. He sets out to impart this in- 
formation to his family, to his students, 
to the townfolk, only to be met with 
either incredulity, resentment, or the 
suspicion of insanity. So far, good. But 
then Mr. Nathan goes off on a tangent; 
it almost seems that he has erratically 
taken up and used notes for an alto- 
gether different story. We have Mr. 
Whittle becoming involved with an at- 
tractive girl student and Mrs. Whittle 
kissing the vice-president of a bank. Re- 
turning from a meeting with the stu- 
dent, Mr. Whittle sees the kiss, rushes 
off to the river bank, has a cute con- 
versation with God, catches pneumonia, 
and is reconciled with his: wife. 

The book is worth reading for its 
lovely evocation of spring. But to enjoy 
Mr. Nathan’s wit and his uncommon 
skill in catching a scene, a feeling, a 
mood, one must put up with a meander- 
ing yarn, several unconscionable bits of 
archness, and some downright painful 
fantasy about God. Beatrice Lillie used 
to sing a song which sums it up: “It 
seems pretty flimsy, nor more than a 
whimsy.” 

(Knopf. $2.00) 


Return to Night by Mary Renault 

> The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer prize of 
$150,000 has been awarded this slick and 
shameless dangling of “sex bait before 
vapid women readers. Overlong but 
wrought with competence, Miss Re 
nault’s book is essentially preposterous 
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whole as envy her. Resident and Day School Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
is in- (Morrow. $3.00) for High School Girls B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
lents, Conducted by Sisters of Providence of i rial s 
" The Vixens by Frank Yerb St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- Liberal Arts, Secreta Science 
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. tory. University affiliation. Home Economics Curricula 
- the > This novel saddened me greatly. In ‘ot Catalog, address The Registrar 
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ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 


Boerding School for Girls, Elementary and Hi 
School Departments. way mage on with the S 


gh 
tate Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 


strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Lp nog Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
ating 


Address Directress 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “iew"vec'” 


lew York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 























FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 | Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College. Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 
Summer School: July 7-August 14, 1947, 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Law 
School of Business 
School of Education 
School of Adult Education 


At 134 East 39 St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 


Four Residence Halls for Men: 
St John's Hall—Bishops' Hall 
St. Robert's Hall—Dealy Hall 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary's Hall 
Catalogues of each Department Sent on Request. 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses leadi to B.A., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In cooper 
ation with the Good Samaritan —— ‘in- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph. Ohio 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college ee on anion. Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7 a 
High School, meeting war an aan e- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. ‘o yo 
rifle ranges. ———— re playing | field, gym. 6lst 
year. 50 miles C—slleey con- 
venient. — 


Rev. BrorHer BRENDAN 
Box S, OAKDALE, 3 I. NM. ¥ 














Mi. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 
stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 
Highly accredited. 


Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 














COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE , SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Resident and Day College for Women 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Address Secretary 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degree: 


Campus 
bordering 
Hadson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
Sat te BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nur: 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


jursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Convert Stories 
EpITors OF THE SIGN: 


It was heartening to read Kate Porter's 
defense of converts’ stories, in the February 


“Letters” column. 

Here is a born Catholic who reads every 
such testament she can get her hands on. 
Each one is an occasion for thanksgiving 
and praising the goodness of God. And 
they certainly have lessons for those of us 
who are so prone to take the precious gift 
of the Faith for granted. 

I hope Miss Porter may be encouraged 
to write her story soon. . 
: RutH H. Eno 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Perforce Unmarried” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


“Perforce Unmarried,” by Louise Edna 
Goeden, which appeared in your March 
1947 issue, goaded me into this—my maiden 
attempt at a letter to the Editor. 

That type of article is liable to give a 
girl a complex! I am unmarried and no 
doubt fall into the group popularly classi- 
fied as “bachelor girls,” but I most strongly 
object to the pitying, sympathetic tone 
oozing out of every well-meaning paragraph 
of Miss (?) Goeden’s writing. I just refuse 
to accept the insinuation that I, along with 
thousands like me, am an extra wheel in 
the otherwise smooth-running machinery of 
society. 

My only hope is that the good parish 
priest of the church which I attend will not 
take the advice contained therein and ad- 
monish the congregation one Sunday morn- 
ing to be more understanding of the un- 
fortunate unmarried female members of 
his flock! 

M. K. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I thought perhaps the let-down feeling ! 
got in connection with the article in your 
March issue, also the cover (that girl was 
not “perforce unmarried’”—she must have 
had at least twenty chances with that face) 
might have been due to myself, until some- 
one else told me it had made her angty, 
at which time I decided to write you. 

Excuse me for breathing, but am I sur 
prised to learn that the unmarried woman 
has only now received “the dignity and 
responsibility which never before have been 
accorded her.” Christ never said a woman 
had to. marry to have dignity—on the con- 
trary. 

Whatever is the need for such a high- 
handed, overbearing attitude. toward the 
unmarried gals who seem very well able 
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to take care of themselves (and many other 
people) and don’t bother anyone. She is 
usually not single “perforce” either but 
from choice. 

Nearly all my friends are married and I 
“have not been thrown by them into the 
society of other unmarried women” but 
have remained just as friendly regardless 
of state. 

CATHOLIC ACTIONIST 
Hoboken, N. J. 


EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

I have read with considerable - pleasure 
and interest Miss Goeden’s article ‘Perforce 
Unmarried” in the March issue of THE 
§icn and thank you for publishing this 
timely and necessary defense, if I may so 
call it, of the spinster who has so often 
been slighted and treated with indifference, 
as if she were of no consequence. So little 
has been written or spoken on this subject 
that it is refreshing to see your eminent 
periodical devoting a page or two to this 
ever-present problem. Many of my friends 
and acquaintances come under this category, 
and I, who am also a spinster but a happy 
one, having found much to keep me busy 
and happy, hope that Miss Goeden’s splen- 
did article will cheer many lonely hearts 
and give them an incentive to live a full 
life. 


If, as Miss Goeden quotes the Holy 
Father, the unmarried life is “a mysterious 
vocation,” then it should be embraced with 


joy and lived to the full, and what better 
way can this be accomplished, in my humble 
opinion, than by attaining as close a union 
with Christ as possible by means of fre- 
quent reception of the Sacraments and at- 
tendance at daily Mass if possible. The 
matter of daily prayer for the intentions 
of her married friends in particular is an 
apostolate too often lost sight of by the 
female bewailing her “lonely” lot. Her mar- 
ried friends and relatives certainly need a 
great deal of prayer, especially in these 
days of marital problems, and I feel sure, 
even though they may never know about 
it in this life, they will reap. the benefit of 
the spinster’s prayers here and no doubt 
hereafter, and God will reward the silent 
prayers as only He knows how. 
MARGARET M. PURCELL 

East Orange, N. J. 


The Theater 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I have always been greatly interested in 
drama and the influence it exerts on the 
theatergoing public. In recent years many 
changes have been taking place in that field 
and one change seems to be less Catholic 
activity. 

The article entitled: “Crusader in Grease- 
paint,” by Jerry Cotter, is an excellent pre- 
sentation of a most important need of the 
present day. This is “the need for an ex- 
panding dramatic activity in high schools 
and colleges.” Appreciation of the best in 
the dramatic field should be taught in the 
formative years, in order to develop higher 
Standards. Catholic tradition must be kept 
alive in the theater. 

If one of our finest and foremost actresses 
of stage and radio, Eva Condon, can find 
time in her busy life as wife and actress to 
help young folk starting a dramatic career 
and do so much in the cause of Catholic 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted the Betstous , f the Boctety of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of t tne State of Penn- 
p with b power to confer 

ces and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven mee from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. 

Address Registrar 


MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 
Piatisbergh, HM. Y. Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL fer Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial = eel School 


Departm 
Matoras 4 Prices—All S paneecDiedien Buildings 
York Refesoness Gladly Given 
“Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 














SCRANTON. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE PEN NSYLVANIA 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology. Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 
licensebyN.Y. Boardof Regents. Address Registrar, BoxS. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 

















ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 
Distinctive—Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 
Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY"’ 











St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








Capital of French Canada 
Summer Session: June 30- August 8, 1947 
Autumn session opens September 17th 
Department of French: Special section for English 
speaking students, beginners and undergraduates. 
Graduate courses for M.A. and Ph.D degrees in 


French. 
Scholastic Theology: Summer courses given by the 
raduate School of Theology. Courses based upon 
oo; a of St. Thomas and the Commentaries 
n of St. Thomas. 

School * TPhitosophy : Courses covering all branches of 
scholastic philosophy, philosophy of science and 
social philosophy, leading to the degrees of Ph.L. 

and Ph.D. (Courses given in English.) 

Other courses: Education, Spanish, Gregorian Chant, 

Predication. 
The staff will include visiting professors from France, 

Canada, United ry s and Central a. 

Write for booklet 


Secrétariat des canes d'été, 
Université Laval, Québec, Canada 
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HAIR NETS 
Made of 


100% PURE SILK 


As invisible as human hair 
and more durable. CAP NET 
with or without elastic. ALL 
hair shades—no — _— 


743 9th Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y, 
Send Money Order or Check 


Money refunded if not 
satisfied 
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ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,Dov"*., 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
o_o and otpers i in need of rest and moun- 


» and contagious 
cases net admitted. 





action, it must be worth while. 


May, 1947 
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MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 


for Boys Baden, Penna. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 














CAMPS 
INTRODUCING 


MISH-AN-NOCK 


A NEW and IDEAL CATHOLIC SUMMER CAMP 
for Girls 


Located at KINGSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Under the direction and personal supervision of 
THE SISTERS OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
All Sports Salt Water Bathing Arts and Crafts 


Address: Camp Director 


Our Lady of Divine Providence Convent 
Camp Mishannock 


Tel.: Kingston 669 Kingston, Massachusetts 











TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR omas 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 ac nm pri- 
vate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Phila. § Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
aquaplaning, archery, bechey, tennis, cing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
29th year. Catalog. 
MI a MARY A. a ag 
390 Riverside Dri York 25, N. ¥. 
(After ay Ist, Mount PR Pa.) 
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CAMP NOTRE DAME 

: State Capitol Building, Union City, N 
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Perfect Gift 


This beautifully-made, life-like doll (with 
lovely hand-painted features) makes an 

ideal first communion, confirmation, or grad- 
uation gift. Will be cherished by parochial 
school students, people of sincere religious 
faith, collectors. To order direct from manu- 
facturers, mark coupon below clearly. Money 
refunded if you are not delighted. 


LOUELLA DOLLS, INC, - 


799 Broadway, Dept. 55, New York 3, N. Y. 


a find 0) check oO money order 0 on in the amount 
of hich send, pos 


75 
oO un” ‘ize, eA pointed. fi features, movable head, 
an 
oO 15” anise, hand-painted features, movable head, 
arms and legs, closing eyes @ $10. 


If not satisfied I may return the doll and my money will 
be refunded. 


po vou- HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear ? Do voices sometimes 
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ONE CASE © ONE CORD 
HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, fe increased volume 





of sounds. Slender, light. 
Only one case. Serviced in} 
minute. 7 bi ~ te 


Can save 75% “A” batt 
_fherter «Pen enpanens Send for full facts. 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. 
MMA E.4th St, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is  inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 
Very Bev Father Puntatel 8. c.P. 

Harlem A 


00 No. 
Chicago, — 




















The expansion of the “Little Theater” 
movement is also much needed. Every Cath- 
olic community throughout the United 
States should have a Community theater. 
The young people of school age as well as 
talented adults can develop their training 
and talents in a social way here, for the 
benefit of all concerned. I have seen this 
happen at Loyola Community Theater in 
our vicinity. It is a beautiful, fully equipped 
theater and programs are varied. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Jerry Cotter 
will continue to stress Catholic activity in 
the theater. 

Mrs. EBEN. H. JAYNE . 

Chicago, Ill. 


“It’s a Wonderful Life” 
EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 


I was amazed and dismayed to note the 
relatively cool and brief review which was 
given the picture, It’s a Wonderful Life. 

It seems to me that Hollywood with all 
the trash which it ordinarily produces ought 
to be praised to the skies when it gives us 
something really good. 

Your theater section in general, however, 
is very fine, as are all the other departments 
in THE SIcN, May you increase and multiply. 

Mrs. ARTHUR F, ENNIS 

Rochester, N. Y. 


“A Look at Canada” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I consider it a “must” to congratulate 
you and Mr. Richard Pattee on the article 
in the March issue, “A Look at Canada.” It 
has served to bring closer to the understand- 
ing of American Catholics our brothers to 
the North. 

To those of us who see in the Canadian 
village a great haven in realizing the call 
that is ours as Catholics, the happy integra- 
tion of the Gospel into the fibers of daily 
life, this article has been. one of abundant 
interest and enjoyment. 

Readers of THE SIGN would really appre- 
ciate a similar article on the Isle of Orleans 
which is truly a spot in but not of this 
world. A close and familiar walk through 
the quaint but beautiful fields of Orleans, 
and an introduction to its sturdy Catholic 
folk, would put to the test any writer’s 
skill and contribute a great treatise on true 
Christlike living at an hour when this con- 
cept is so foreign. 

SEMINARIAN 

Dunwoodie, N. Y. 


Races in Canada 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


I was very interested to see an article on 
our country in THE SIGN. However, like so 
many books and articles written about Can- 
ada I am of the opinion that the article may 
give an impression that Canada is just di- 
vided into two sections—French Canadians 
who are all Catholics and English Canadians 
who are all Protestants and the chief di- 
visions in Canadian opinion are between 
the two sections. Actually the French do not 
exceed go per cent of Canadians (racial ori- 
gin in Canada is traced through the father’s 
side and persons with a French surname 
would be classed as French). About 25 per 
cent of our people are classed as “English,” 
but anyone who does not know their origin 
is classed as English, meaning that this lan- 
guage is their usual one, This leaves nearly 





half—and it is probably more than half=o 
our people who are neither English no; 
French. 

Moreover, a great many classed as “Eng. 
lish” are Catholics who are the offspring of 
English fathers and Catholic mothers of 
Irish, Scottish, or other racial origin and, 
strange to say, at least 100,000 classed a; 
French are Protestant—descendants chiefly 
of the .original Huguenot settlers from 
French or French-speaking parts of Switzer. 
land and also descendants of a small num. 
ber of Catholic French who have abandoned 
their faith. All non-French Canadians adopt 
English as their language of communication 
with one another mainly for the reason that 
it is the language chiefly spoken in eight of 
nine Canadian Provinces and also because 
it is the language of the United States. 

Our three Prairie Provinces have a large 
Ukrainian population which may eventu- 
ally become the dominant race in that area, 
The Catholics of the Greek-Ruthenian rite 
can play a.special missionary part—that of 
bringing back to union the separated East- 
ern Churches of Russia and other Slavic 
lands. While giving the fullest credit to 
both French and English in the part they 
have played in the making of Canada, both 
Canadians and others must always keep in 
mind the part played by all the other races 
who have made Canada a great nation. 

MARGARET CHURCHILL 

Toronto, Ontario 


























































Only A Comma, But— 
EDITORS OF Tue SIGN: 


May I call your attention to what strikes 
me as a misrepresentation on the part of 
the reviewer of Thomas B. Morgan’s book, 
Speaking of Cardinals, as found on page 52 
of your February issue? He criticizes the 
author for this statement: “The Papacy 
was not friendly with Fascism, then.” Your 
reviewer takes “then” to mean “at that 
time,” and thinks that the author intends 
to convey that the Papacy was friendly with 
Fascism at some other time. 

But to me this seems a misreading of the 
author’s meaning. The comma before the 
“then” clearly indicates that the word is 
not intended for an adverb, but for a con- 
junction, meaning “therefore.” The author 
is drawing his conclusion from what he 
has just been saying, and is aiming the 
shaft at those who claim that the Papacy 
was at any time friendly with Fascism. That, 
to my mind at least, is the clear meaning 
of the statement as it stands, and would 
seem to call for a correction. The worst 
fault that can be laid at the door of the 
author is that he misplaced the word “then.” 
If he had written: “The Papacy, then, was 
not friendly with Fascism,” he would not 
have been misunderstood. 

(Rev.) P. J. BERNARDING 

Zelienople, Pa. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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Jor FATHER'S DAY 


June 15, 1947 


The Gift the Catholic Father Will Enjoy 
-All the Year Through 


A Subscription to 


™Sign 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


e@ 2 years for $5 





e@ $3 per year 


WRITE NOW —So we may begin your Father's 
Day Subscription with the June issue—in time for 


FATHER §S DAY. JUNE 15th 


THE SIGN :: Dept. F 


Monastery Place 


Union City, New Jersey 


P §S. Perhaps in memory of your own father, you may wish to give THE SIGN 
as a Father’s Day gift to “other fathers’—your father-in-law, grandfather, 
the father of a friend, your spiritual father—pastor, priest. or your chap- 


lain 1n service 
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(Above) Pioneer Mission, 1928 


Wuki Mission today-—a flourishing Christianity 


Tucked away in a little river valley that 
knifes the hills of Hunan, China, is the 
Mission of Wuki. In its pioneer days it 
was an unpretentious dwelling trans- 


formed into a chapel and priest's house. 
Today it is a Missionary’s dream brought 
into a happy reality. A large chapel, a 
priest's house, two catechumenates for 
men and for women, and an orphanage 
for children serve a thriving Christi- 
anity. God has blessed the labors of the 
Fathers who shepherded these hills. 


Wuki Mission was fortunate. It was be- 
yond the sphere of warfare. Other mis- 
sions were not so favored. Some were 
damaged—some destroyed. There is 
much to be done in reconstruction work 
—and still more in the founding of new 
missions in this vast territory. 


The Missionaries cannot do it alone. 


Help them in this harvest of souls in 
Hunan. 


[Read letter on inside front cover] 


Donations may be sent to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 








